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CHAPTER I 



THE PROBLEM AND PROCEDURE 
Importance of the Study 

The history of higher education In the United States shows 
a growth from simple college structures to complex universities 
which provide education for greater numbers of students. At the 
same time colleges and universities are expanding their curricular 
offerings to encompass new programs which specialize In areas which 
provide different functions as the educational enterprise changes to 
meet current societal needs. 

As Institutions have grown larger they have taken on a 
different characteristic. There has been a trend away from the pre- 
dominance of private schools and a shift of the pendulum toward 
publicly-controlled universities. Huhgate reports that at the turn 
of the century fewer than forty per cent of the quarter million 
degree-credit students were enrolled In public Institutions. In 
the fall of the academic year 1961-1962 over sixty per cent of the 
3.9 million degree-credit students were enrolled In publicly- con- 
trolled universities.^ The trend toward publicly- controlled 
universities Is likely to continue. 



4had L. Hungate, Management In Higher Education (New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Columbia University, 1964), p. 32. 
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^ } As university enrollments enlarged, the personal relation- 

ship between the instructor and the student became increasingly more 
difficult to maintain. To combat both numbers and complexity of 
structure universities have tended to expand their student per- 
sonnel services and to recruit professionally educated staff which 
specialized in the various areas. To administer this program^'a 
major executive has been added who is delegated principal respon- 
sibility for management of student personnel services. The chief 
student personnel officer is in charge of both services related to 
the academic program and for student services. 

An abdication by the faculty member of his traditional role 
has accompanied the specialization of student personnel services. 
According to Millett there are several reasons for this development. 

Faculty members have tended to withdraw from direct 
contact with students except in the classroom and in the 
office where an immediate academic problem is involved. . . . 

The emergence of both a specialized point of view and a 
specialized competence in working with students has encouraged 
the growth of student personnel work. Most faculty members 
now defer to this specialized competence and acknowledge 
that they have little basis in knowledge or experience for 
handling the complex social problems of present-day students.^ 

The emergence of large universities and the complexity of 
their prog rams brought about a need for professionally trained 
specialists in the various aspects of student personnel services. 

As universities continue to grow and as the degree of Impersonali- 
zation increases, it becomes apparent that there is a greater need 




^John D. Millett, The Academic Community (New York: McGraw- 

Hill Book Company, Inc., 1962), p. 204. 




for concern. 



The president of the American Council on Education has 
warned that the college student Is In danger of becoming the for- 
gotten man of higher education. He .too decries the decreasing 
opportunity for Interpersonal relationships: 

The rate of expansion of college enrollment may leave the 
student with less personal contact with the faculty and college 
staff members . . . the faceless anonymity of programmed 
Instruction, IBM cards and Identification numbers represent 
the depersonalization of the student, If allowed to go unchecked 

represents a grave threat to the very purposes 
of higher education. ^ 

The organizational structure which depersonalizes the 
Individual student Is In need of review. The student personnel 
worker as an administrative officer requires policies which are 
acceptable to the academic community. To administer a workable 
program the student personnel officer must Involve the Instruc- 
tional staff member at every level. His Influence Is necessary In 
both policy determination and In program Implementation. 

Statement of the Problem 

The central purpose of this Investigation was to determine 
the extent and nature of faculty participation and to study the 
relationship of this faculty participation to the effectiveness 
of selected student personnel services In large publicly-assisted 
universities. Faculty participation will consist of three basic 
factors: (1) the extent of faculty participation, (2) the nature 

^Logan Wilson, "College Student May Become 'Forgotten Man'* 

Education, Higher Education and Nationa l Affairs. XIII (’October 
23, 1964), p. 7. ^ ■ 
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of participation) (3) the issues discussed by committees and boards 
relating to the selected student personnel services. The effective- 
ness of student personnel services consists of a measurement of 
selected areas. 



Hypotheses 

1. The larger the number of faculty participants serving 

in committee work at universities the more affective will 
be the program of student personnel services. 

2. The larger the number of individual participants at 
universities the more effective will be the program of 
student personnel services. 

3. The higher the academic rank of committee members at 
universities the more effective will be the program of 
student personnel services. 

4. The higher, the academic rank of individual participants at 
universities the more effective will be the program of 
student personnel services. 

5. The older the age of committee members at univeitJities the 
more effective will be the program of student personnel 
services. 

6. The older the age of individual participants at universities 
the more effective will be the program of studeiit personnel 
services. 



Faculty Participation 

The recent growth and resultant complexity of institutions 
of higher learning has necessitated newer methods, of organisation 
and operation to enable them to accomplish their objectives. Where 
once the simple structure of a college enabled a united faculty in 
constant dialogue with students and administrators to act as share- 
holders in the educational enterprise, the situation now resembles 
a centrally operated representative form of government. 



o 
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Traditionally, the ultimate authority for a university has 
been vested in the governing, board. Broad guidelines are established 
for delegation of authority to the president of the university and 
through him to administrative specialists. The conduct of the pro- 
gram involves many levels of a university depending on the adminis- 
trative function to be performed, the size of the university, the 
type of institution, and its organization pattern. 

Serious students of university administration have indicated 
dissatisfaction with current practices. As they become larger and 
more complex, the prerogatives which were once the province of a com- 
munity of scholars are assumed by specialists who may be out of touch 
with the will of the majority. On many campuses there is outspoken 
criticism of administrative leadership and increasing concern for 
more extensive involvement of the members of .the academic community 
in the conduct of university affairs. 

Two recent incidents on American campuses seem to validate 
the concern expressed for the direction which universities seem 
to have taken. At the University of California at Berkeley the 
students themselves in 1964 shocked the status quo by proclaiming 
their rights and utilizing methods learned and made effective in 
the civil disobedience demonstrations more familiar to the segre- 
gationist South than to the San Francisco Bay area. The resultant 
furor caused a reorganization of the r Iministrative high-command 
and irreparable damage to the generally accepted image of Berkeley 
as a multi-versity prototype. 
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When the faculty of the University of California voted for 
the right of students to protest administrative restrictions which 
were placed on student political activities, the Board of Regents 
decided in favor of the university administration. 

In 1965 dissatisfaction with an allegedly conservative 
administration at St. John's University of New York City resulted 

in the summary dismissal of more than a score of tenure faculty 

/ 

members and an unprecedented strike by sympathetic colleagues on 
the basis that academic freedom was being violated by a clerically 
dominated establishment. 

Although these two dramatic illustrations represent opposite 
poles of institutional governance and support, they do serve a useful 
purpose. These examples indicate that everyone is not content with 
the centralization of authority in the hands of the administrators. 

Professor Algo D. Henderson has expressed the feeling that 
the vertical pattern of organization is contrary to the peculiar 
nature of ,a coHegiate administrative structure and would be more, 
suitable in a decentralized plan of operation: 

The horizontal structure is important because the . . . 
faculty are experts and professional people and not ordinary 
employees, and decisions need to be made near the scene of 
activity. The vertical structure removes the highest 
administrative officers from the immediacy of contact with 
deans, department heads, and faculty, as well as with students, 
and results in top-level, cabinet-made decisions. Attempts 
are then made to 'sell' the decisions to the faculty groups. 

This leads to frustrations both for the administrators and 
for the faculty.^ 



^Algo D. Hendersons "improving Decision Making Through 
Research," Current Issues in Higher Education — 19 63. XVIII 
(March, 1963), p. 154. 



Clark Kerr has alluded to the modern university as a multi- 
versity which requires a system of government like a city, "it may 
be Inconsistent but Is must be governed--not as the guild It once 
was, but as a complex entity with greatly fractionalized power. "5 

The source of this power Initially resided with the students 
themselves. In the original university the students hired the 
Instructor and elected to hear a lecture or boycott his recitation 
as they pleased. To a certain extent this method of election still 
rests with the individual student who can choose his favorite pro- 
fessor and help determine In which direction a university will grow. 6 
A second source of power rests with the traditional concept 
of the faculty as members of guilds and Is thus responsible for 
establishing and maintaining conditions under which freedom of 
Inquiry might flxxirlsh. To the American Association of University 
Professors this responsibility must be exercised not only in their 
Individual capacity as teachers but In their "corporate authority In 
the governance of the Institutions In which they serve. "7 

The corporate authority of the’A.A.U.P. is’ referred to as 
faculty self-government by Dodds. He found that colleges and uni- 
versities of exceptional eminence were those which often brought 
Instructional staff members into the decision-making process. 



^Clark Kerr, The Uses of the Unlversltv ('CaInbr^dop. Maoc . 
Harvard University Press, 1964), ~20: ^ ® ’ 

^Ibld .. p. 22. 

Association of University Professors, Committee S., 
Statement on Faculty Responsibility for the Academic Freedom of 
Students," A,A,U^ Bulletin . L, No. 3 (September, 1964), p. 254. 
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In each, the trend has been to draw the faculty into advance 
consultation on broad institutional policies formerly considered 
to be within the exclusive domain of the trustees, advised bv 
. the administration. S * ^ 

The active involvement of faculty members in the processes 
of administration makes it possible to obtain a consensus from which 
to formulate policies and procedures for institutional objectives. 
Mueller advocates this procedure as helpful to the student personnel 
administrator for the following reasons t 

(1) Faculty members have the largest number of person-to- 
person student contacts, and therefore know individual and 
group opinions: (2) they look to their own long tradition 

have a strong vested interest in the counseling of students 
and very rightly cling to their full share of these privileges 
and responsibilities: (3) they have important points of view 

in their own right which can help in making almost any project 
successful.^ ^ ^ 

The initial unity of the faculty of the early university 
though has experienced an erosion with the concept of the multi- 
versity. The earlier concept is represented by the A.A.U.P. which 

* 

still clings to the idea that the faculty should have "primary 

responsibility for determining the educational policies of the 
institution."^^ 

\ 

The concept of self-government has been replaced in actuality 
by a shift in the center of power from the faculty to a decentral- 



Harold W. Dodds, The Academic President — Educator nr 
<New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, In“,' 1962)7‘p. 6. 

. Hevner Mueller, Student Personnel Work in Higher 

- - ducation (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1961), p. 138. 



T "T? Association of University Professors, Committee 
A* I /^^<^^cipation in College and University Government," 
A .A.U.P. Bu lletin , XLVIII, No. 4 (December, 1962), p. 321. 
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ization of authority. According to Mooney the single center of power 
is now represented by a system of subordinate functions in the modern 
university. 

What was formerly taken as a clear center of power, i.e. the 
assembled faculty, is no longer an effective instrument for making 
institutional decisions. It is too big, too diverse. Typically, 
a university has a sizeable faculty council, made up of repre- 
sentatives of the academic staff, to take up the prerogatives 
formerly held by the total faculty assembly. Feeding into these 
are . . . further councils, committees, boards, and institutes. 

. . . Such units overlay or cross through the traditional 
colleges, schools, bureaus, experiment stations, and depart- 
ments.^^ 

To enable a university with an enormous enrollment to handle 
its problems it has become necessary to transfer the authority of 
the assembled faculty. Universities have substituted delegation 

.♦A 

of authority to competent specialists for the much lamented intef- 

i 

personal relationships between faculty, administration, and students 
in a more leisurely era. 

Academic officers have been established to handle problems 
which- were once the jurisdiction of the president or the faculty 
as a body. Corson explains the effect on both the administration 
and the faculty as a limitation and a loss of status respectively: 

On the one hand, college and university presidents complain 
about the limitations placed upon their exercise of executive 
discretion by the power of the faculty. On the other hand, some 
faculty members complain that their status is no longer sub- 
stantial, nor as dignified. ^2 



^^Ross L. Mooney, "The Problem of Leadership," Harvard 
Educational Review . XXXIII, No. 1, (Winter, 1963), p. 49. 

12 John J. Corson, Governance of Colleges and Universities 
(New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1960), P. 6. 
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The most conspicuous difference between institutions of 
higher learning consists of size.- It is in large institutions 
however that the greatest similarities occur. Mueller identifies 
these characteristics as follows: (1) the larger universities are 

in the majority publicly controlled, (2) they are similar in their 
development of standard procedures for handling large numbers of 
students, (3) they attract students from an immediate geographic 
area, (4) public universities cannot maintain any rigid selection 
of students who seek admission, and (5) the relationships among 
students, and between students and faculty, are less intimate and 
require a greater amount of self-reliance and aggressiveness than 
on smaller campuses. 



Related Research 

The study of faculty participation in student personnel 
services appears to have had little investigation. labile there are 
expert opinions which advocate the need for extensive involvement of 
faculty and administration in determination of policy, no investiga- 
tion has been applied to the extent and nature of such participation. 

A survey of the literature on evaluative techniques provides 
several measures of the effectiveness of individual student personnel 
services. The Evaluation Report Form was developed by Wrenn and Kamm.^^ 

ISMueller, 0 £.c^., pp. 36-8. 

G. Wrenn and R. B. Kamm, "A Procedure for Evaluating a 
Student Personnel Program," School and Society . LXVII (April 3, 1948), 
pp. 266-69. 
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This study divided the student personnel program Into fourteen areas 
and then rated the effectiveness of each by: (I) an evaluation of 

the administrative attitude toward each area, and (2) a check for 
the presence or absence of desirable elements under each of the areas t 
Rackham developed the Student Personnel Services Inventory 
as his doctoral dissertation at the University of Michigan. He 
submitted tentative student personnel services criteria to 381 
personnel officers in 113 colleges and universities. On the basis 
of replies received, he constructed an 848-ltem rating scale which 

covered the following fifteen areas of student personnel work: 

1. Admissions 

2. Counseling 

3. Discipline 

4. Extra-Curricular Activities 

5. Financial Aids 

6. Health Services 

7 . Housing and Board ' 

8. Organization and Administration 

9. Orientation 

10. Placement 

11. Pre-College Counseling 

12. Records 

13. Religion 

14. Research 

15. Testing 



^^Erlc N. Rackham, "The Determination of Criteria of the 
Evaluation of Student Personnel Services In Insltlutlons of Higher 
Learniiig (unpublished Ph.D. Thesis, University of Michigan, 1950). 



i o 
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Rackhaa then submitted the rating scale to ten national . 
experts In student personnel work to weigh the relative Importance 
of each item under each service to the total personnel program. 

The combined ratings as given by the ten judges were used to assign 
weights (ranging from -2 through 0 to +5) to each item. 

Mahler administered the Rackham Inventory In four Minnesota 
Institutions and compared it with an Instrument which he developed 
for bbth students and faculty of these four institutions. Rank 
order correlations between the Rackham Inventory, and Mahler's 
Student Personnel Services Scales were in the order of r = .80.^® 

The Rackham Inventory was subsequently refined In a study 
by Hage.l7 Interview-questionnaire was developed and administered 
to nineteen Kansas colleges together with the original Rackham 
Inventory. Rage eliminated all items on the original Instrument 
which were rated -2, -1, O, +1, as well as those Items which showed 

poor discrimination. •: The number of Items was reduced from 848 to 
328 . 

The data were then rescored In terms of the Items retained 
In the revised Rackham Inventory. Rank order correlations were 

computed. A correlation of +.96 was obtained between the original 
and the revised Rackham Inventory. 

It appears that the revised Rackham Inventory is a more 



PPflrM Mahler, "A" Study of Student and Faculty 

«nlvejsuy^”fmn::s\t:rw«^^ (unpublished Ph. D Thesis. 

Personnel Sei^Tcel * Invent or^^(unp^bU 

University of Iowa, 1957). mesis, btate 



useful Instruradnt than the original as It Is less cumbersome and takes 
less time to administer. Moreover, the measurement provided by the 
original Is provided to a high degree on the Revised Rackham 
Inventory. 



Procedures 

The problem was analyzed by a review of related literature 
In the field to obtain Information which would contribute to the 
objectives of this research. It was determined that certain areas 
of student personnel services lend themselves more readily to 
faculty participation than others, and these areas were selected 
for the Investigation. The universities were then chosen on the 
basis of their similarities In size, nature, and proximity. 

Selected Areas of^ Student Personnel Services 
The scope of the Investigation was limited to eight selected 
areas In the program of student personnel services of five comparable 
publicly-assisted universities In the Midwest. The eight areas of 
student personnel services were: (1) counseling, (2) discipline, 

(3) extra-curricular activities, (4) financial aid, (5) housing 
and board, (6) organization and administration, (7) orientation, 
and (8) placement. 



Universities Chosen for the Study 
The universities chosen for the study were: (1) The 

University of Illinois, (2) Indiana University, <3) The University 
of Michigan, (4) Purdue University, and (5) The University of 



Wisconsin. 
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Since no previous work was discovered in the review of the 
literature, it was concluded that instruments would have to be 
developed to elicit information about the nature and extent of 
faculty participation in student personnel services. 

Instruments Developed 

An instrument was designed and tested at Northern Illinois 
University to obtain information about faculty participation from 
the faculty participants themselves. The Revised Rackham Student 
4 Personnel Services Inventory was used to secure a measure of the 
effectiveness of the program of student personnel services. The 
measure of program success was compared with the measurement of 
both extent and nature of faculty participation in the respective 
areas of student personnel services with which this investigation 
was concerned. 



Collection of Data 

Data were collected from student personnel officers in each 
of the five universities chosen. Information was obtained from 
those responsible for the selected areas. 

Student personnel officers 

Each officer was sent a cover letter and a quest ionnarie. 
The person responsible for one of the eight student personnel 
service areas selected for this study was requested to complete 
the Revised Rackham Student Personnel Services Inventory. The 
person in charge of each area was also asked to meet with the 
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investigator. In addition, each officer was asked to nominate 
those faculty members who were active participants in committee 
and board work or who otherwise participated individually as 
advisers to student organizations, as chaperones, or as consultants 
to the student personnel area for which the officer was responsible. 
Personal interviews were then conducted with each of the responsible 
student personnel officers of the selected areas during which the 
student personnel Inventory and the list of faculty participants 
were collected. 



Faculty participants 

Information was obtained from faculty participants by sending 
a questionnaire and an accompanying cover letter and stamped return 
envelope. The questionnaire consisted of three parts. 

1. Part I gathered general information about the following data. 

a) The .area of student personnel service in which 
participation occurred 

b) The name of the committee or board 

c) The type .of individual involvement 

d) Data on academic rank, age, and sex of the faculty 
participant 

2. Part II collected information relating to specific committee 

or board activity. 

a) The data concerning the number of hours per month 
in which participation took place 

b) How much of that was in committee or board activity 

c) The method of selection for committee or board 
membership 

d) The first two Issues discussed by a committee or board 

e) The recommendation that was made regarding each issue 
discussed 

f) The person to whom the recommendation was made, or the 
source to .which it was referred 

g) The action that was taken on the recommendation 



h) 

i) 

j) 

k) 

l) 

m) 

n) 



o) 

P) 

q) 



The action that should have taken place 

The question of whether the issues discussed were 

policy-making or program execution 

The question of whether the issues discussed were 
significant 

The reason. for the faculty member accepting the 
appointment 

Rating by the individual of the effectiveness of the 
committee 

The reasons given for the effectiveness rating reported 
Whether colleagues, superior, students, the administra- 
tion and self-satisfaction were sources of appreciation 
for participation 

The question whether the person would serve again if asked 
The attitude of the university toward the student 

The preferred source of recruitment for student personnel 
officers 



3. Part- III gathered data which had to do with the individual 
(non-committee) activities of committee participants. 



a) 

b) 

c) 

d) 

e) 

f) 

gr 

h) 

i) 

j) 



k) 

l) 
m) 



The role of the participant 

The amount of time per month spent 

The number of times per month participation occurred 

The frequency of accepting an opportunity to participate 

The method by which the faculty member was selected 

The rating of the individual as to his effectiveness 

in this ST6S of studsnt psrsonnel S6rvic6 

The reason why he felt as he did about the effectiveness 
of his participation 

The reasons given for’ agreeing to participate 

The sentiment expressed ■ about' personal participation in 
this area 



Whether colleagues, superior, students, the administration 
and self-satisfaction were sources of appreciation for 
participation 

The matter of whether the person would participate again 
if asked 



the attitude of the university toward the student 

The preferred source of recruitment for student personnel 
officers 



In each instance, faculty members were sent the form of the 
questionnaire which related to their particular participation. 

Every participant received a Part I form and was asked to fill 
out a Part II or a Part III form, or both, to collect the required 



/ 
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information. To secure the optimum amount of information, a 
reminder was sent to faculty participants who had not responded 
after three weeks had elapsed. 

Analysis and Interpretation of Data 

After all interviews were conducted with student personnel 
officers and all available returns were received, interpretation 
of the data was completed by the investigator. Treatment of data 
consisted of key punching computer cards, sorting, verifying, 
interpreting, programming and listing frequency distributions, and 
correlations of data for analysis. 

Limitations of the Study 

The investigation was limited to the extent and nature of 
faculty participation in eight selected areas of the program of 
student personnel services in five large publicly-assisted multi- 
purpose universities in the midwestern section of the United States. 

The study should not be interpreted to represent other sizes 
and types of institutions of Hl^er learning or other geographic areas 
of the country. Moreover, since the study was limited to eight 
selected areas of student personnel services it should be construed 
as applicable only to those areas includec and not to other services 
which were omitted. 

Student personnel officers 

The results of the study are based on the assumption that 
the student personnel officers responsible for the selected areas 
within each university were able to provide: (1) an accurate 
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O evaluation of the area of the program for which they were assigned 

jurisdiction, and (2) appropriate information about the nature 
and extent of faculty participation within these selected services. 

Faculty participants 

This investigation was limited by the degree of knowledge 
possessed by faculty participants. It was dependent upon their 
involvement in committee work or in the student personnel area 
i" in whichthey participated. 

Data collected 

The study was further delimited by the data collected, by 
the degree of personal bias of the investigator, and by the 
reliability of the instruments used in this study. 

Definitions of Terms Used 
Student personnel officers 

Administrative officers who were assigned responsibility 
for the selected areas of student personnel services. 

FficulTv participants 

Those instructional staff members who were primarily 
associated with the academic program of the university. 

Committees and/ or boards 

This Includes all committees and boards relating to the study. 
Individual participation 







The participation of faculty members individually was 
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interpreted to mean personal Involvement In non-committee activities. 
For the purpose of this Investigation, this Included activities 
such as advising student organizations, and acting as consultants 
to student personnel officers. 





CHAPTER II 



METHODS 

This investigation concerned the extent and nature of 
faculty participation in selected student personnel services 
and its relationship to program effectiveness in several large 
public universities. The hypotheses are stated on page 4, 

The universities were chosen on the basis of similarities 
in size, complexity, purpose, and proximity for campus visitations. 
The similarities between these universities consist of large enroll 
ments, a multi-purpose program serving both liberal arts and pro- 
fessional programs, and a large number of faculty members to 
accomplish the goals of the university. Moreover, these institu- 
tions of higher learning represent a public service policy of low 
cost tuition, fees, and board and room. 

The latest information available indicates that basic 
similarities do exist. Comparative figures on the universities 
selected for this study are listed in Table 1. 

The student personnel services chosen were those that 

seemed to lend themselves more easily to faculty participation 

which could be identified than did certain others. Because of 

their size and complexity the universities were found to possess 

well developed student personnel programs which were comparable 

« 

in services provided. '' 
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( Differences were found however In the Involvement of faculty 

V 

members In the declslon-maklng process and In the Implementation of 
these services. 

The particular focus of this study was primarily concerned 
with faculty participation in committee and board activities and In 
individual Involvement of faculty members in non-commltt''2 activity. 
To secure this Information it was necessary for the Investigator to 
visit personally each of the universities to construct a list of 
faculty participants and to secure a measure of the relative 
effectiveness of the selected student personnel services at each 
university. 




Campus Interviews 

To secure the cooperation of student personnel officers, 

I obtained permission from the respective universities to conduct 
the study. An interview schedule was established prior to a personal 
visit to each campus. 

Committee and board participants 

During the campus visitations a current list of committee 
and board members relating to the selected areas of student personnel 
services was obtained from each of the universities. The lists were 
checked with the student personnel officers who were functionally 
responsible for the areas under Investigation. 

Individual faculty participants 

These same administrative officials were asked to designate 
those faculty members who participated individually in non-committee 
activities. This was done through personal Interviews at which .time 
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the student personnel officers were asked to name faculty members 
who were actively Involved as advisors, discussion leaders, lecturers, 
critics, or who served In any other capacity. Sinoe a macoHty of 
faculty members participate in the academic advisement of students 
this aspect was excluded from the study. 

Effectiveness measurement 

To secure a measure of the program effectiveness of the 
selected areas of student personnel services, an evaluative Instru- 
ment was utilized. Each student personnel officer Interviewed for 
a list of faculty participants was requested to complete the Revised 
Rackham Student Personnel Services Inventory.! f}iQ results of the 
application of the Rackham Inventory ere included as profile scores 
for each university in Appendix A. 

Collecting the Data 

Upon completion of the campus visitations a review was made 
of the lists of faculty members designated as participants In the 

i 

selected student personnel services. All phases of the Individual 
faculty member’s participation were reviewed. Both committee and 
board activity and Individual participation were consolidated before 
sending the questionnaires and letters requesting Information. 

Letter of transmittal 

Each person was then sent an Individually typed letter which 
explained that he had been designated as an active participant In 

^For a more detailed discussion of the Rackham Inventory 
see pp. 11-13 



the student personnel services program of his university by a member 
of the administrative staff. The name of the university, the student 
personnel area Involved, and the type of participation were written 
on the questionnaire to make the communication more personal. The 
original letter was prepared on the auto-typewrlter to enhance the 
Identification of the Individual with his particular Involvement. 

A copy of the original letter may he found in Appendix B. 

■?he three-part questionnaire 

There were three different parts to the questionnaire. Each 
part was specifically designated with the personal participation of 
each Individual before the form was sent. Part I was a biographical 
section and had the name of the person and the university written In. 
Part II collected Information relative to committee and board activity 
so that the name of the appropriate body was provided. Part III 
pertained to Indlvlduaj. participation In non-committee work so that 
the area of student personnel service- and the type of Involvement 

was filled In. A copy of the three-part, questionnaire is included in 
the study as Appendix C. 

Identification of the type of y 

faculty participation 

Each questionnaire was transmitted with a stamped return 
envelope and with Instructions In the personal letter to complete 
the biographical section and either or both of the other two sections 
as applicable to that particular person’s Involvement. In some 
Instances an Individual participated as a member of one committee 
and nothing else. Some faculty members participated Individually 
as an advisor to a student organization and had no other Involvement. 
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In these instances a Part I form (biographical information) , a Part 
II (committee) , or a Part III (individual participation) form were 
enclosed. 

Other persons were sent a Part I form and two or more copies 
of the Part II and Part III forms applicable to their participation. 
In these instances the faculty members served on more than one com- 
mittee or board, were Involved in more than one area of student 
personnel work as an individual participant, or took part in both 
committee and individual activity. 

There was a total of 1,268 persons who were designated by 
student personnel officers as faculty participants. Each of these 
nominees received a personal request for information and the initial 
letter brought in 898 questionnaires for a 70% response. 

Sending the carbon copy 

A carbon copy of the original letter had been prepared on 
the auto-typewriter and this was sent out with an additional copy of 
the questionnaire. The appropriate information for each person was 
once again indicated on the questionnaire: the name of the person, 

the name of the committee or board, and the student personnel service 
and individual Involvement. Moreover, a special message was stamped 
at the top of the carbon copy of the original letter stating that this 
was being sent to the faculty member concerned as a reminder In the 
hope that the recipient would complete the questionnaire and return 
it in the enclosed stamped return envelope. This second request for 
assistance was sent to 370 persons who had not responded to the 
initial letter. The carbon copy mailing resulted in the return of 
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225 additional questionnaires. 

Total response 

A total of 1,123 persons responded to the two requests for 
information. This represented an 88% return. There were 159 ques- 
tionnaires which were not used. They consisted of responses from 
those who were not faculty participants as defined, or were other- 
wise unsuitable for the purpose! jf the investigation. 

Usable response 

The number of completed questionnaires which- were included in 
the final compilation of data totaled 964 of the original 1,268 sent 
to those persons who were designated as faculty participants by the 
student personnel officers of the five universities. The usable 
returns included in the study represented 75% of the total sample. 
These figures are listed in Table 2. The 964 usable responses in- 
clude 111 faculty members who served on more than one committee or 
board or who were involved as an individual participant in more than 
one activity. 



Treatment of the Data 

The preceding two sections of this chapter have consisted of 
a review of the techniques used in collecting data pertaining to two 
different aspects: (1) the effectiveness of selected student per- 

sonnel services and (2) the extent and nature of faculty participation 
found in these particular programs at five large public universities. 
The remainder of this chapter shall consist of the methods used in the 
classification, organization, and analysis of the data thus gathered. 
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Represents percentage of returns to original 1,268 letters sent to faculty members. 
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Classification of data on 
faculty participation 

The questionnaire which was used to collect data on the 
extent and nature of faculty participation consisted of three parts. ^ 
Each part was comprised of check-list interview items. Several 
questions in Parts II and III were designed to produce individual 
responses to certain items. Open-ended items allowed greater freedom 
of responses than did the forced choice question, but also such 
answers required coding into appropriate categories. All infor- 
mation was then recorded on computer cards by a key-punch operator 
for classification and analysis. 

Biographical data on faculty 
participation 

The Par : I forms which were completed by each faculty 
participant identified the university and provided information on 
the academic rank, age, and sex of the respondent. These were 
analyzed by writing a computer program which yielded cross-classifi- 
cations on the four items of the Part I biographical form with each 
of the seventy other categories of the three-part questionnaire on 
faculty participation. 

Frequency distributions and percentages of response for all 
respondents were listed through use of a computer. The use of data ’ 
processing equipment implemented greatly the construction of tables 
on those aspects which seemed pertinent to the investigation. The 
veeulta of this analysia ave diaoussed in Chapters III and IV. 




2 

The questionnaire is included in the study as Appendix C. 



Treatment of data on committee 
and board participation 

A similar technique was followed for the organization, 
classification, and analysis of the Part II section of the question- 
naire. The information was processed from questions which related 
to the extent and nature of faculty participation on committees and 
boards. These were recorded in thirty-six computer card categories. 

In addition to the cross-classification of categories with 
the data f*om Part I, supplemental Information was obtained on the 
basis of. issues discussed. The ieeuee were coded topically and 
appear in the study as Appendix D* 

Treatment of data on individual 
participation 

Part III concerned the Involvement of faculty members in 
non-committee activity. The method followed for analysis of the 
data on the extent and nature of individual participation consisted 
of cross-classification of items in Part I with answers to Part III 
of the questionnaire.^ This information was key-punched into 
twenty- two card categories. 

Scoring the Rackham Student 
Personnel Services 
Inventory 

It has been previously stated that the Rackham Student 
Personnel Services Inventory was utilized to secure a measure of 
program effectiveness. This is a weighted' rating scale for use by 

> > 
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Institutions of higher learning who wish to compare their services 
with that of an Ideal program. Since It Is a self-evaluation form 
the Rackham Inventory was completed by the studei. w personnel officers 
In charge of the selected areas which are Included In this study. 

This Is the technique followed and recommended by Rackham for utili- 
zation of the check— list. ^ Moreover, several student personnel 
service officers were also used In the validation and revision of 
the Rackham Inventory by Hage.^ 

One departure from previous use of the Rackham Inventory 
should be noted. The weighted scale was not submitted to those 
filling out the section of. the Rackham Inventory pertaining to 
their student personnel service. The Investigator administered the 
check-list without the weighted scale so that the person completing 
the form would -not be aware that some Items were worth more than 
•others on the Inventory. The weighted scale was used to score the 
Rackham Inventory after the check-lists were completed by the 
student personnel officers. The results of the application of the 
Rackham Student Personnel Services Inventory will he discussed in 
Chapter VT, and appear as Appendix A in the study. 

Analysis of faculty participation 
and program effectiveness 



The relationship of faculty participation to program effec- 
tiveness was based on the findings of the three-part faculty partici- 
pation questionnaire and the* Rackhanj Student Personnel Services 



^Rackham, clt 
®Hage, OP. clt ." 
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inventory. The eight student personnel services of each of the 
five universities were scored on the Rackham Inventory. These 
scores were then compared. with quantitative measures of faculty 
participation. 

The technique utilized to analyze the relationship between 
these two key aspects of the investigation consisted of statistical 
computations. Pearson r product-moment correlations were made and 
the mean for be *-h Rackham Inventory scores and selected measure- 
ments of faculty participation were computed. The results of these 
analyses will be discussed in Chapter VI. 
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CHAPTER III 



THE EXTENT OF FACULTY PARTICIPATION 
Review of the Study 

In Chapter I the importance of the study was stated, the 
problem and hypotheses were set forth, and a review of the litera- 
ture concerning faculty participation in the processes of policy 
determination, program implementation, and governance of colleges 
and universities was made. . The instruments which had been developed 
for measurement of programs of student personnel services were also 
described. The procedures to be followed in conducting the investi- 
gation were outlined, limitations of the study were delineated, and 
terminology of the research was defined. Chapter II consisted of a 
presentation of the methods and techniques which were used in the 
study. 

Explanation of faculty 
participation sample 

In the discussion of methods and techniques of Chapter III 
it was stated that usable questionnaires had been returned by 964 
faculty members. Because of multiple participation by these persons 
the total number of fart II and Part III forms (committee and individ- 
ual involvement respectively) are greater than the number of respond- 
ents. Throughout the study the reader will find that there were 
253 Part II forms used in the study and ^37 Part III forms. 



Tabulation of Issues discussed 
by committees 



Analysis of Part II forms provides Information relative to 
the two most Important Issues discussed by committees In the selected 
areas of student personnel services with which this study was con- 
cerned. Since each committee or board member was asked to designate 
the two most Important Issues discussed by his group, the maximum 
number of Issues was thus 506. Data concerning the two most Important 
Issues discussed by committees are presented In Chapter V. 

Faculty Participation by University 
In Table 3, opposite the student personnel services, are 
given the percentages of responses by university and by type of 
faculty participation. For Instance, 15% of the committee members 
at Illinois reported that they served on committees which dealt with 
problems of discipline" and 54% In the area of "organization and 
administration." Among Individual participants, 69% at Illinois 
reported Involvement In "extra-curricular activities" and 30% In 
"orientation." Above each column appear the total number of 

respondents for each university from which the percentages were 
derived. 

Number of committee participants by 
srea of student personnel service 

The data Indicate that most committee participation reported 
In the study was at Illinois which had elghty-nlne respondents. The. 
least number of committee members participating In the study among 
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the five universities was at Michigan which included only seventeen 
respondents. 

Analysis of the data indicates that three of the five univer- 
sities were concerned more frequently with aspects of "organization and 
administration" than with any other single area of student personnel 
service. Among the other individual services, four universities 
reported committee activity in "extra-curricular activities," 
financial aids," "housing and board," and 'brientation." 

Those student personnel services which contained minimum 
committee participation included the following: not one university 

reported committee participation in the area of "counseling," and 
only two of the five universities had committee responses in the 
areas of "placement" and "discipline." 

Number of individual participants by 
.of. student personnel service 

Findings reveal in Table 3 that Purdue had the highest 
number of individual faculty participation responses of the five 
universities with 216. lowest number of individual faculty 

participation responses was at Michigan where the responses of 129 
individual faculty participants were recorded. 

The particular student personnel service which was expected 
tb contain a high amount of individual participation was "extra- 
curricular activities." The tabulation of individual participation 
responses of the five universities bears out the validity of this 
prediction. There was substantially more participation in the "extra- 
curricular activities" area than in any of the other student personnel 
services. Observation of the data reveals that at Wisconsin 99% of 
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the individual participation was reported in the "extra-curricular 
activities" area. 

Conversely, no individual participation was discovered for 
any of the universities in either "discipline" or "financial aids." 
Only one university evidenced individual participation in the over- 
all organization and administration" of the program, while two of 
the five institutions had individual involvement in "counseling," 
"housing and board," and "placement." 

Analysis of numbers of faculty 
members participating 

It would appear from the data presented in Table 3 that 
faculty participation varies not only from one area of student 
personnel service to another, but also from one university to an- 
other. While certain services may lend themselves more readily to 
committee participation than others, there are evidentl -,ome areas 
which pertain to individual involvement of faculty members which are 
worth noting. It would appear in all instances ^hat the student 
personnel officer must realize just where participation has been 
utilized to its greatest extent and where lack of participation is 
in evidence. Possibly it may be that there are jurisdictions within 
the program of student personnel services wherein the professional 
needs to perform his administrative responsibilities without recourse 
to assistance from the academic community. 

The program of student personnel services was structured 
differently within each of the five universities. Although there 
were similarities in the size and public nature of each of the 
universities, it does not follow that there 



are identical policies 



and practices from one university to another. The organizational 
pattern of each university has been developed within an indigenous 
set of factors which have created the framework. Into tjiis have 
been added the particular involvement of faculty members which has 
been found to represent understandable differences among the univer- 
sities in amount and nature of faculty participation. 

Faculty Participation by Academic Rank 

Data were analyzed to show the academic rank of faculty 
participation both by committee members and individual participants. 
In Table 4 opposite, the academic rank are given the percentages of 
faculty participants for the five respective universit-^es. Table 
4 may be interpreted in the following manner. Of the t. committee 
members participating in the study frpm Illinois, 23% of them had 
the academic rank of "associate professor." 

Academic rank of committee 
participants 

Observation of the' data reveals that the faculty participants 
who were 'appointed to committees and boards in the selected areas 
of student personnel . services with which this study was concerned 
were predominantly the senior members of the faculty. The majority 
of committee members who responded were irum the top two academic 
ranks — "professor" and "associate professor." 

At each of the five universities the majority of faculty 
members were chosen from the upper two academic ranks. They were 
ranked either as a "professor" or as an "associate professor." 

The highest percentage of senior committee members was found at 
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Purdue where 91% of the committee members responding were either 
"professor" or "associate professor.-" The smallest proportion of 
senior faculty members on committees was found at Indiana where 
81% were from the upper two academic ranks. 

In four of the universities no faculty participants In 
committee or board activity held an academic rank below that of 
"assistant professor." Only at Illinois were faculty members found 
to serve on committees from the lower two academic ranks— "Instructor" 
and "faculty assistant." These ranks Included only 4% of the 
respondents at that Institution however. 

As shown In Table 4, most faculty members were chosen from 
the upper levels of the academic community. The reasons for this 
may be many, but the Important thing to note Is that the procedure 
for selecting those who participate In the declslon-maklng process 
seems to favor senior members of the faculty. 

Academic rank of Individual 
participants 

A larger proportion of faculty from the lower academic 
ranks was found to participate Individually than was found to 
be true of faculty participating In committee and board activity. 

As shown In Table 4, at each of the five universities there Is a 
higher proportionate participation from the "assistant professor" 
than from the "associate professor" In Individual non-committee 
activity. Exactly the opposite was the case In committee membership. 
Policies and procedures are outlined by committees and 
O t°^"ds which are predominantly staffed by senior faculty members 

who participate In greater proportion. Nevertheless, junior 
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faculty members are Involved In the implementation of the decisions 
made. Moreover, through the Involvement of the junior members of 
the faculty the expertness is being created which will bring them 
to membership on boards and committees as they become senior members 
of the faculty. 

There Is still a strong representation of the senior faculty 
members outside of the committee structure however. In four of the 
five universities at least 60% of the participants in non-committee 
activity were senior faculty members. Only at Indiana, where 39% 
of the participation comes from senior faculty, does the individual 
participant represent less than half of those in the senior ranks. 

Analysis of academic rank of faculty 
members participatine 

It would appear from Table 4 that in both committee work 
and in individual participation the senior faculty member pre- 
dominates. The membership of committees and boards was found to 
consist predominantly of faculty members from the ranks of "pro- 
fessor" and "associate professor" and to represent the majority of 
those who participate individually. 

When a committee or board member is selected, it is four 
times as likely that the person chosen will be taken from the senior 
two academic ranks of the faculty. It is also virtually certain 
that no one below the level of "assistant professor" will be chosen 
at all in 80% of the cases. A slightly better chance of partici- 
pation exists individually in non-committee activity for the junior 
faculty member but he is still in the minority. 
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It would appear that a better consensus of faculty would 
be obtained by increasing the participation from the lower academic 
ranks. A greater percentage of lunior faculty members participate 
individually rather than on commi .ees. It is quite possible that 
many of the faculty members from the senior academic ranks who serve 
on committees do not represent a consensus of the faculty. 

The exact proportion of senior and junior faculty members for 
each of the five universities was not readily available. Analysis 
of academic rank suggested however that differences among the 
academic ranks do exist between individual participation and 
committee participation. 
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Faculty Participation by Age 

To determine the age distribution of faculty participants, 
each respondent was asked to check one of four categories relating 
to his age. Age. data appear in Table 5. In columns under the 
respective universities^for both committee members and individual 
participants are shown the percentages of responses for the 
different age categories. For example, it can be observed that 
at Indiana 50% of the committee participants and 20% of the individ- 
ual participants are "over 50" years of age. 



Age of committee participants 

In each of the universities the combined responses of the 
senior faculty members in age categories of "41-50" and "over 50" 
years were in the majority. The participation of faculty members 
in these age jroups represented a proportion of the total number of 
respondents which ranged from 65% at Michigan to 82% at Pursue* 
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It can be observed that in three of the universities there was no 
participation by faculty members "under 30" and only 4% and 6% 
respectively in this age category were reported from the other two 
universities. 

The difference between academic rank and age distribution 
of committee members appears to be slight. Comparison of these two 
factors however reveals that more attention is given to involvement 
of faculty members who have advanced academic rank than those who 
are senior members because of longevity. This is true at each of the 
universities since it can be observed from Table 4 that there is a 
greater proportion of committee participation in the senior two 
academic ranks than in the senior two age categories of Table 5. 

The mean age of committee members was 48.2 years. 

Age of individual participants 

The age of faculty members who participated individually in 
non-committee activities was also skewed toward the senior faculty 
members. In three of the five universities there were more individual 
participants from the age categories of "41-50" and "over 50" than 
in the two younger classifications. However, in two universities 

I 

the distribution of individual participants was about equally divided 
between the upper and lower two age categories. At Indiana and 
Wisconsin 50% and 51% of the participants in non— committee activities 
were from the senior. two age categories. 

When comparing the age distribution of individual partici- 
pants with that of the academic rank, it appears that the pattern 
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is not as clear as it is in committee participation. While faculty 
members participating on committees and boards were predominantly 
from the upper ca^;egories of age and academic ranks, as shown in 
Tables 4 and 5, :hose participating individually tended to be more 
widely spread i ,i both age and rank. 

Analysis of a^e of_ faculty 
participants 

The information in Table 5 reveals that there is a tendency 
to appoint experienced faculty members to committees and boards 
relating to the selected student personnel services of the investi- 
gation. The majority of participants are from the older two age 
categories. When comparing age and academic rank however it appears 
that a higher percentage of faculty participants was from the upper 
academic ranks than was from the senior age categories; the senior 
faculty members, of both age and academic rank, were represented by 
substantial majorities at each of the universities. 

While committee members seem to predominantly possess senior 
academic status and are from the older two academic categories, there 
is a tendency for younger participants to be better represented in 
individual activities. There is still greater involvement of older 
faculty members than younger ones as individual participants . The. 
tendency however is to have senior faculty members (average age 
48.2) sit on committees and to involve slightly younger persons 
(average age 41.7) individually. 
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Amount of Monthly Participation 

Hours spent per month on 
committee activity 

Committee members were asked how many hours per month 
(average) they spent on committee or board activity during the 
last year. Data in Table 6 show fhat a larger percentage of 
faculty members participated In committee work from "one to four" 
hours than for any other period of time. Percentages of respondents 
participating from "one to four" hours v?ere 45%, 53%, 47%, 54%, and 
53% respectively in the five universities. 

Differences were noted among the universities in the average 
amount of time spent monthly In committee work. The .mean amount of 
time spent by committee participants 1 -r the five universities was 
6.0 hours per month. The mean of monthly participation on au hourly 
basis In committee work for each university was as follows: Illinois 

7.8; Indiana 7.3; Michigan 6.2; Purdue 4.3; Wisconsin 4.6. 

Hours spent jpe£ month in 
committee meetings 

Committee members were asked of the time spent on committee 
activity how much of It was spent in committee meetings in (average) 
hours per month. The data pertaining to time spent in committee 
meetings, as shown In Table 6, indicate that at Illinois 69% of the 
respondents served from "five to nine" hours In meetings per month. 

At Indiana 75% of the committee members reported meetings took only 
"one to four" hours per month. At Purdue 69% of the committee 
respondents indicated participation In committee meetings of "one 
to four" hours per month. The mean number of hours per month that 
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faculty members participated in committee meetings at each university 
were as follows: Illinois 7.2; Indiana 2.3; Michigan 5.0; Purdue 2.4; 

and Wisconsin 2.7. 

Analysis of amount of monthly 
committee participation 

Data found in Table 6 indicate that the largest percentage 
of committee participants spent nine hours or less per month in both 
committee meetings and other committee work. There is a difference 
between the amount of time spent on committee work in general (mean 
6.0 hours) and in the rime spent at meetings in particular (mean 3.9 
hours) in all the universities. Approximately 40% of the time spent 
on committee activity is taken up with work in preparation for or 
as a result of committee meetings. 

Hours spent per month in individual 
(non-committee) participation 

Individual participants were asked how many hours (average) 
per month were spent in non-committee activity. The findings shown 
in Table 7 reveal that the largest percentage of individual faculty 
participation involved nine hours or less per month. The time 
checked by the largest percentage of individual respondents at the 
respective universities was ”one to four" hours. Percentages of 
faculty indicating "one to four" hours were 29%, 43%, 35%, 31%, and 
42% for individual participants. Interestingly, the percentage of 
combined respondents spending five to fourteen hours per month 
nearly equalled the percentage spending "one to four" hours. Per- 
centages of faculty members spending five to fourteen hours among 
the universities were 31%, 33%, 37%, 33%, and 38%. Therefore, the 
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percentages of individual faculty participants who spent from one 
to fourteen hours per month were 60%, 76%, 72%, 64%, and 80% in the 
five universities. The mean number of hours spent per month in 
individual participation was 7.4. 

Monthly frequency of individual 
participation — — 

Individual participants were asked the number of times they 
were involved (average) per month in non-committee activity. The 
responses as shown in Table 7 for frequency of individual partici- 
pation were clustered about the "one to four" hours per month 
category. The percentages of individual participants who spent from 
one to five" hours per month were 39%, 58%, 45%, 38%, and 61% in 
the five universities. The mean times per month of the frequency 
of participation in non-committee activity was 5.9 times. 

Analysis of hours and frequency 
£f individual participation 

The data indicate that even more hours per month are spent 
by faculty members in individual participation than in committee work. 
Individual participants spent an average of 7.4 hours per month while 
committee members spent an average of 6.0 hours .per month. Individ- 
ually, faculty members seem to participate on an average of nearly 
six times per month thus spreading their participation to an average 
of. a little less than an hour on a given occasion. 

Individual participation, and that of committee work and 
attendance at meetings, can represent a meaningful seivice to the 
studenc, to the faculty member, and to the individual in charge of 
the particular area of service if the time' is spent productively. 
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Whether or not this is accomplished in the majority of instances, 
the participation of faculty members represents time away from the 
classroom which should be supplemental to the academic program and 
rewarding to both the instructional staff member and to the recipient. 
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CHAPTER IV 



THE NATURE OF FACULTY PARTICIPATION 
The nature of faculty participation consisted of attitudes 
arid opinions of those who either served on committees and boards or 
who were involved individually in the student personnel services. 

The nature of faculty participation will be presented in this chapter. 

Effectiveness of Faculty Participation 
In order to determine whether faculty members felt the com- 
mittee on which they served was effective, each respondent was asked 
to rate the effectiveness of the committee in helping to fulfill the 
aims and objectives of the related area\of student personnel work. 

In Table 8, opposite the responses received from committee members 
and under the univej;sity for which the frequency distribution was 
obtained, appear the percentages of committee responses as they 
relate to committee effectiveness. For example, 36% of the responding 
committee members at Illinois rated the committee on which they served 
as "greatly effective," and 52% rated it "moderately effective." 

In order to determine the personal effectiveness of faculty 
members who participated individually in student personnel services, 
those who were actively involved were asked how effective their 
individual contribution was in helping to fulfill the aims and 
objectives of the area of student personnel work concerned. The 
data reveal that 19% of the individual participants at Illinois 
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rated their personal contribution as "greatly effective," and 55% . 

rated it as "moderately effective." The remainder of Table 8 is ■ 
to be interpreted in a similar fashion. 

Effectiveness of committee 
participation • 

By viewing Table 8 one can see that the percentages of com- 
mittee respondents rating the work of the committee as "moderately 
effective" were 52%, 47%, 65%, 63%, and 50% at the respective 
universities. The two most positive ratings of "greatly effective" 
of "moderately effective" were given by 88%, 91%, 94%, 74%, and 88% 
of committee respondents at the five universities. However, it 
appears that a larger percentage of committee members felt that com- 
mittees were "moderately effective" rather than "greatly effective." 

Effectiveness of individual 
participation 

By observing Table 8 it can be seen that individual respond- 
ents rate their personal effectiveness as "moderately effective," 
or "greatly effective" in instances of 74%, 72%, 77%, 86%, and 82% 
respectively in the universities. As in committee participation, 
a higher percentage of individual respondents checked the "moderately 
effective" rather than the "greatly effective" category. Individual 
participation effectiveness at Purdue alone was rated higher than 
was committee effectiveness. While 86% of individual respondents 
rated their participation as either "greatly" or "moderately" effec- 
tive, 74% of committee respondents rated the' effectiveness of their 
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committee this way. At each of the ..other four universities there 
was a s3.ightly higher rating of committee effectiveness than for 
individual participation, effectiveness. 

Analysis of effectiveness of 
faculty participation 

Although data found in Table "8 reveal" that bot,K committee 
members and individual participants rate their effectiveness 
positively, a higher percentage chose "moderately effective" rather 
than "greatly effective." There does not appear to be complete 
satisfaction on the part of faculty respondents with the effective- 
ness of their participation. 

Reason for Effectiveness ^ 

Reason given for effectiveness 
of committees 

Respondents were asked, to indicate which of several reasons 
explained why they felt the way they did about the effectiveness of 
their committee in helping to fulfill the aims and objectives of a 
particular area of student personnel work. One can observe in Table 
9 that positive reasons indicated most often by committee respondents 
for committee effectiveness were that "important topics were dis- 
cussed," that "most recommendations were implemented," or that a 
"combination of both" reasons applied. 

Observation of Table 9 reveals that positive reasons for 
committee effectiveness were reported by 81%, 82%, 89%, 63%», and 78% 
of the committee respondents in each of the five universities. For 
instance, at Illinois 19% of the committee members indicated 






"Important.. topics were discussed," 22% reported that "most recommen- 
dations were Implemented," and 40% gave both of these reasons. 

Negative reasons were given to explain why committee respond- 
ents felt the way they did about committee effectiveness by a minority 
of respondents at each of the universities. Percentages of committee 
members In the respective universities citing negative reasons such 
as "recommendations were Ignored," "too much time spent on busy work," 
"topics should be referred to experts," or a "combination" of these 
reasons were 10%, 9%, 0%, 24%, and 6%. 

Reaso n given for effectiveness 
of Individual participation 

Reason for the effectiveness of Individual faculty partici- 
pation we^e determined by asking each respondent to state why he 
felt the way he did about the effectiveness of his contribution In 
helping to fulfill the alms and objectives of the student personnel 
service In which he was participating. It can be seen In Table 10 
that the highest percentage of Individual participants gave as their 
reason that their "ideas, experience, and information helped." Per- 
centages of respondents Indicating such a reason were 23%, 22%, 22%, l8% 
and 27% In the universities respectively. 

In the positive categories, "goals accomplished or achieve- 
ments made" and "student interest or participation high," the 
responses of individual faculty participants were 28%, 13%, 27%, 

32%, and 18% in the five Institutions. In negative categor-* as, 

"unable to commun|.cate with students" and "Insufficient Interest or 
participation," the responses from faculty participants relative to 
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the reasons for individual effectiveness were found to be 26X, 28%, 
27%y '20%, and 33% in.. the five universities. 

Analysis of reasons given for 
. effectiveness of faculty 
participation 

There aippears to be a higher percentage of positive reasons 
given by respondents for committee effectiveness than for effec- 
tiveness of individual participation. Among individual participants 
the reason most often given to explain why they felt the way they 
did about their personal effectiveness was that their "ideas, 
experience and information helped." 

nfc. 

Sources . of Appreciation 

To determine the source and amount of appreciation and 
encouragement which was felt by faculty participants for their 
services to committees and for individual non-committee activity, 
each faculty respondent was asked whether he- felt that appreciation 

t 

and encouragement for him to continue to participate in this area 
was exhibited by each of several listed sources. The various 
sources listed were "colleagues," "superior," "students," "adminis- 
tration," and "self-satisfaction." The findings relative to sources 
of appreciation appear in Table 11. 

In Table 11, opposite the various sources of appreciation, 
are the percentages of committee and individual participant responses 
by university. It can be observed, for example, that at Illinois 
49% of the committee respondents indicated that "colleagues" were 
a source of appreciation for participation. Among individual 
participants 57% at Illinois reported that the "superior" was a 
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i * source of appreciation for continued participation,. The. remainder 

•of the table can be read in a similar manner.' 

Sources of appreciation for 
committee participation 

One can observe in Table 11 that a minority; of faculty 
members indicated that their "colleagues” were a source of appre- 
ciation for committee participation. Percentages of committee 
participants indicating "colleagues" as a source of appreciation 

r 

were 49 %, 31%, 47%, 26%, and 35% among the five universities. Com- 
mittee membersNwho indicated that "colleagues" were not a source of 
appreciation for committee participation were 6%, 13%, 18%, 20%, and 
13% in the respective universities. 

Committee respondents who indicated that the "superior" was 
a source of appreciation for committee participation, although in 
the minority, represented 43%, 25%, 47%, 29%, and 33% at the respec- 
tive universities. Of respondents participating on committees 38%, 
41%, 76%, 34%, and 41% in their respective universities indicated 
that "students" were a source of appreciation. At Purdue 14% and 

I 17% respectively of the committee respondents reported that 

"students" and "superior" were not a source of appreciation. 

It can be observed in Table 11 that at three universities 
a majority of committee members reported that the "administration" 
was a source of appreciation for their participation. At Wisconsin 
a little less than half of the commiftee respondents felt that the 
"administration" was a source of appreciation. 
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Analysis of Table 11 indicates that a high percentage of 

V 

committee respondents reported ’’self-satisfaction*' ag a source of 
appreciation for continued participation. Committee members who 
reported "self-satisfaction" were 75%, 59%, 76%, 63%, and 66% of the 
•total. At Purdue 14% of the committee respondents reported that 

"self-satisfaction" was not a source of appreciation for committee 
participation. ■ . 

Sources of appreciation for 
. Individual participation 

Data In Table 11 show that a higher percentage of individual 
participants indicated that their "colleagues" were a source of 
appreciation for their involvement than did committee participants. 
"Colleagues" were cited as a source of appreciation by individual 
participants by 49%', 36%, 55%, 48%, and 53% At the five universities. 
A higher percentage of individual participants than committee members 
also indicated that their "colleagues" were not a source of appre- 
ciation for their involvement. Individual respondents who indicated 
that colleagues" were not a source of appreciation for participation 
were 33%, 35%, 20%, 26%, and 25% in the five universities. 

One can observe in Table 11 that a higher percentage of 
individual respondents indicated that their "superior" was a source 
of appreciation for personal involvement than was reported by com- 
mittee respondents. Those who indicated this were 57%, 42%, 58%, 

63%, and 55% in the five universities. A slightly higher proportion 
of individual participants indicated that "superiors" were not a 
source of appreciation than did committee respondents. It seems that 



the "superior" Is more, likely to .Indicate both approval and dis- 
approval for Individual participation than was- the case for 
committee participation. 

The percentages of respondents who reported that "students" 
were a source of appreciation for Individual participation was about 
twice as high as that reported by committee participants. ’ Individual 
respondents reporting that "students" were a- source of appreciation 

were 84%, 80%, 90%, 88%, and 91% In the five universities. 

One can observe in' Table 11 that f 0W0r -inrl-fTr-i fliiral c 

"administration" as a source of appreciation than did committee 
participants. There was a higher proportion of Individual partici- 
pants Indicating that ' administration" was not a source of appre- 
ciation than was reported by committee respondents. Individual 
participants who reported that the "administration" was not a source 
of appreciation were 25%, 16%, 13%, 21%, and 20% at the respective 
universities. 

The data In Table 11 reveal that in four of the universities 
there was an even higher percentage of Individual participants who 
indicated that "self-satisfaction" was a source of appreciation for 
participation than was reported by committee respondents. Individual 
participants who Identified "self-satisfaction" as a source were 
77/0, 69/0, 68%, 83%, and 73% in the respective universities. At 
Indiana 12% of the individual respondents reported that "self- 
satisfaction" was not a source of appreciation for participation. 

Analysis of sources of 
appreciation 



A slightly higher percentage of individual participants than 
committee members Indicated that their "colleagues" were a source of 



appreciation for their continued participation. A higher percentage 
of individual participants, than committee respondents reported that 
the "superior" was a source of appreciation for their participation. 
Of the various sources of appreciation for both types of participa- 
tion, the highest percentages were reported by individual respond- 
ents for "students." Nearly nine out of ten individual respondents 
reported that "students" were a source of appreciation. At four of 
the universities twice the percentage of individual participants 
rated "students" as a source of appreciation as did committee 
respondents. The "administration" was reported as the source of 
appreciation by a higher percentage of individual participants than 
committee respondents in four of the five universities. "Self- 
satisfaction" was Indicated as the source of appreciation by 
significant percentages for both committee and individual 
respondents. 

i 

Willingness to Serve or 
Participate Again 

To determine the willingness of faculty participants to 
continue to participate as members of committees or as individual 
participants, respondents were asked if they were invited to serve 
again would they agree to do so. In Table 12, opposite the "yes" 
and "no" categories designating willingness to serve again, are 
given the percentages of responses by university and type of 
participation. It can be seen that at Illinois 90% of the committee 
respondents and 90% of the Individual respondents indicated willing- 
ness to participate agein if asked. 
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Willingness to serve on 
committee again 

The findings of Table 12 reveal an overwhelming positive 
response from committee members indicating willingness to snrve 
again if asked.. About nine out of ten committee members expressed 
a willingness to serve again. The percentages of committee members 
who answered af 'rmatively were 90%, 88%, 88%, 89%, and 93% in the 
respective uuiversicies. There was a small percentage of respondents 
who did not respond. 



TABLE 12 

PERCENTAGE OF RESPONDENTS BY WILLINGNESS TO SERVE 
OR PARTICIPATE AGAIN AND TYPE OF FACULTY 
PARTICIPATION 



Will Committee Participation Individual Participation 

Serve N = 253 W ='837 

Again? 





111. 


Ind. 


Mich. 


Pur. 


Wis . 


111. 


Ind. 


Mich. 


Pur. 


Wis, 


No 

response 


2% 


3% 


% 


3% 


4% 


4% 


2% 


2% 


2% 


2% 


Yes 


90 


88 


88 


89 


93 


90 


86 


93 


94 


92 


No 


8 


9 


12 


9 


4 


7 


12 


5 


4 


6 


Total (j,) 
Sample 


89 


32 


17 


35 


80 


196 


153 


129 


216 


143 



Willingness to participate 
individually again 

It can be seen in Table 12 that a higher percentage of 
individual participants than committee members reported willingness 
to participate again if asked. Their "yes" responses were 90%, 86%, 
93%, 94%, and 92% at the respective universities. A very small 
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proportion of the individual respondents indicated they would not 
participate again if asked. 

Analysis of willingness to serve 
or participate again 

The findings of Table 12 show that a large percentage of 
faculty ineinbers indicated their willingness to serve on university 
committees or to participate again individually if asked. The 
high percentage of willingness to participate is consistent with 
the -results of Table 11. In. Table 11 it was shown that there is a 
high percentage of "self-satisfaction" as a source of appreciation 
among committee and individual participants. It appei^.s that 
faculty participants involved in student personnel services are 

convinced that there is sufficient justification for their continued 
participation. 

Attitude of University 
Toward Student 

Both committee members and individual participants were asked 
about the attitude of the university toward the student. In Table 
13, opposite the university attitude, are shown the percentages of 
responses by university and type of faculty participation. It can 
be observed that at Purdue 31% of the committee members and 31% of 
the Individual participants reported that the attitude of the univer- 
sity was "paternalistic." The remainder of the Table is to be 
interpreted in a similar fashion. 
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, University attitude according to 
committee members 

One can observe by examining Table 13 that the category 
checked In the majority by committee members as the university 
attitude toward students was a combination of "both" paternalistic 
and permissive at Illinois by 57% of the committee respondents 
and by 53% at Indiana. These two attitudes were Indicated as the 
attitude of the university toward students by 41% of the committee 
respondents at Michigan and by 44% at Wisconsin. At Purdue 31% 
of the committee respondents chose "paternalistic" as the university 
attitude toward students. Among committee members there were 17% 
at Purdue who classified the attitude of the university toward stu- 
dents as one of "Interest and concern" as did 20% at Wisconsin. 

Personal notations designating exceptions to the terminology 
were numerous for this particular question; however, only a small 
percentage of committee respondents did not answer the question about 
university attitude. Percentages of committee responder.ts checking 
"paternalistic," "permissive," or "both" paternalistic and permissive, 
were 81%, 94%, 94%,, 63%, hiid' 63% at the respective universities. 

University attitude according 
to Individual participants 

The findings of Table 13 reveal that 50% of ..the Individual 
respondents at Wisconsin and 39% at Michigan Indicated the university 
attitude toward students was "permissive." At Indiana 35% of the 
Individual respondents checked "both" paternalistic and permissive, 
and at Illinois this category was Indicated by 35%. Purdue, with 
31%, had the largest percentage of committee members who Indicated 
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"both" paternalistic and permissive as the university attitude. In 
the "permissive" category Wisconsin respondents checked this 50% of 
the time, and Michigan respondents chose this as the university 
attitude by 39%. All other categories in which individual participants 
indicated a university attitude were less than 10% of the responses. 
Individual respondents who checked either "paternalistic," "permissive," 
or "both" were 69%, 80%, 78%, 79%, and 77% at the five universities. 

Analysis of university attitude 
toward the student 

Although many committee and individual participants indicated 
that they could not be sure what the university attitude was, they 
nevertheless decided in the majority of cases that "paternalistic," 
"permissive," or "both" categories were more representative of the 
attitude of the university toward the student than some other attitude 
they could name themselves. Examination of Table 13 reveals that, 
in both types of participation, the university attitude toward students 
chosen more often than any other was a combination of "both" paternal- 
istic and permissive. The university appeared protective in some 
instances while in others it could be quite liberal in attitude toward 
a student. When the "paternalistic" category is analyzed one can 
note that more faculty participants from Purdue indicated this as 
representative of the university attitude than was the case at the 
other universities. This is true for both committee and individual 
respondents. In the "permissive" category Wisconsin participants 
of both types indicated this as the university attitude, while 
Michigan had the second highest percentage both among committee and 
Individual participants. 
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Preferred Source for Recruiting; 

Student Personnel Officers 

To determine the preferred source for recruiting student 
personnel officers, faculty participants were asked to designate the 
source which they preferred for recruiting new student personnel 
officers. Table 14 data show the percentages of responses opposite 
the source preferred by university and type of faculty participation. 
For Instance, at Illinois it can be seen that 20% of the committee 
respondents and 52% of the individual participants prefer that new 
student personnel officers be recruited from "instructional staff." 

P_ref erred source by committee 
members for recruiting new 
student personnel officers 

Observation of the data In Table 14 reveals that committee 
members at three of the universities preferred "professionally 
trained workers" as the primary source for recruiting new student 
personnel officers. "Professionally trained workers" was the choice 
of 33% of the committee respondents at Illinois, of 41% of the 
committee members at Purdue, and of 39% of the committee respondents 
at Wisconsin. At Michigan 35% of the committee respondents, and 31% 
of those at Purdue, preferred "instructional staff." 

The third source preferred by committee respondents for re- 
cruiting new student personnel officers, as Indicated In Table 14, 
was that combining "both" professionally trained workers and Instruc- 
tional staff together as a single source. Such a combination was 
Indicated by one-fourth of the committee respondents at Indiana. 
Together, the three most preferred sources for recruiting student 
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personnel officers ("professionally trained workers," "instructional 
staff." and "both") accounted for a high proportion of the comnittee 
responses as seen in the distribution of 70%. 88%. 77%. 65%, and 72% 

in Table 14. At Wisconsin one-fifth of the conmittee members did 
not respond to this question. 

Referred source ^ individual 
participants for recrultlne 
new student personne l 
officers 

Data in Table 14 Indicate that "instructional staff" was the 
p eferred source for recruiting new student personnel officers 
by individual participants. Percentages were 52%, 33%. 50%, 49 %. 
and 48% of those who preferred this category among the individual 
participants responding. Next in frequency was the source of "pro- 
fessionally trained. workers," as indicated by 29% of the individual 

respondents at Indiana. One out of three individual respondents 
did not understand the question. 

Analysis of preferred - smirn<> 
xecruiting student , 
psrsonnel officers 

According to the data found in Table 14. committee members 
at three of the five universities preferred that student personnel 
officers be recruited from the ranks of "professionally trained 
workers." Individual respondents at each of the universities how- 
ever preferred "instructional staff" as the source for recruiting 
new student personnel officers. 
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IMPORTANT ISSUES DISCUSSED BY COMMITTEES 
To determine what subjects were discussed by committees 

relating to the student personnel services which were selected for 

/ 

this study, each committee respondent was asked to express an opin- 
ion as to the two most important issues or subjects discussed by 
the committee or board on which he served. In addition, respondents 
were asked to identify each issue, what recommendations were made, 
to whom recommendations were made, what action was taken on each 

t 

recommendation, and what was the preferred action that should have 
taken place on each issue. Respondents were also asked to indicate 
the nature and significance of each issue, and to give their reasons 
why they considered each issue to be significant or insignificant. 

The findings in this chapter pertain only to committee participation. 
Individual involvement is not discussed in this chapter. 

Important Issues Discussed by 
Student Personnel Service 

In Table 15, opposite student personnel services and under 
the university, are shown the percentages of committee responses 
by the two most important issues discussed. For instance, at Purdue 
74% of the committee respondents reported that Issue A (the first 
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issue discussed) and 66% of the committee respondents reported that 
Issue B (the second issue discussed) were concerned with "organiza- 
tion and administration." The remainder of the table can be read 
in a similar manner. At Indiana 56% of the committee respondents 
reported that Issue A was concerned with "organization and adminis- 
tration " and at Illinois 12% of the committee respondents reported 
Issue B was concerned with "discipline." 

Student personnel services 
represented — Issue A 

It can be observed in Table 15 that committee members reported 
Issue A in the area of "organization and administration" more fre- 
quently than in any other student personnel service. lasue A was the 
first issue or subject reported by committee respondents. 

Purdue, with 74%, had the highest proportion of committee 
respondents who indicated that Issue A subjects were concerned with 
"organization and administration." At Indiana 56%*, and at Illinois 
52% of the committee respondents reported that Issue A subjects were 
concerned with "organization and administration." At Illinois 15% 
of the respondents Indicated that their committee discussed discipline 
in Issue A. At Michigan 47% reported that "organization and adminis- 
tration" aspects were discussed in Issue A while 18% of the committee 
respondents reported "orientation." At Wisconsin 39% Indicated 
"organization and administration" problems were discussed in Issue A, 




o 



while 18% indicated "financial aids," and 15% reported "extra- 
curricular activities' for Issue A. Thus, each university reported 
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^ a strong percentage of discussion topics In the area of "organi- 

zation and administration" for Issue A even though a significant 
percentage of the responses was classified In other student personnel 
services at each of the universities. The one exception was Purdue 
which had very little response on the part of committee members 
outside of "organization and administration" for Issue A. 

Student personnel services 
represented — Issue 

Analysis of Table TS reveals that committee respondents 
reported that Issue B was concerned with "organization and adminis- 
tration" more frequently than any other student personnel service. 
Issue B represents the second Issue or subject reported by committee 
respondents , 

It can be seen In Table 15 that Purdue with 66% had the high- 
est proportion of committee respondents who Indicated that Issue B 
subjects were In the area of "organization and administration." 
Committee respondents at the four other universities reported "organi- 
zation and administration" as the Issue B discussion subject as 
follows: Illinois 47%, Michigan 47%, Indiana 41%, and Wisconsin 34%. 

"Organization and administration" accounted for more Issue B 
responses In each of the five universities than did any other student 
personnel service. At least one out of four committee respondents 
did not designate that a second Issue was discussed at Indiana and 
Wisconsin. One should note that Ir those Instances where no second 

I 

Issue was reported there can be no recommendation, action taken, etc. 
The reader should keep this In mind while reading this chapter. 
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Arialysls of student personnel services 
■ represented by Issue .A and Issue B 

As shown in Table 15, the majority of issues or problems 
reported by committee respondents for both Issue A and Issue B 
were designated as "organization and administration." After the 
organization and administration" area it would appear that 
"financial aid," "extra-curricular activities," and "orientation" 
were taken up as discussion subjects more frequently than any 
other student personnel service. 

Topical Listing of Issues 

The classification .of issues according to topics discussed 
is a supplement to the information previously presented on the 
distribution of issues by area of student personnel service. The 
number of committees which^-discwssed various topics was determined 
by coding the issues or subjects reported by committee members. 

The nmeriaal listing of topical issues appears in Appendix D of 
this investigation. Only those topics which were reported for at 
least five different committees were included in this listing of 
topics discussed. By reviewing this section of the investigation 
one can better understand the frequency with which committees were 
concerned with particicular topics of discussion. For instance, 
among Issue A tdpics it was reported by committee respondents that 
twelve committees discussed the "selection of financial aid 
recipients." Among Issue B topics five committees discussed the 
s6lection of financial aid recipients 
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Committee Recommendations Made 



Analysis, of committee recommendations was accomplished by 
asking committee respondents to state what recommendation was 
made regarding each issue or subject discussed. Table 16 contains 
the percentage distribution of various committee recommendations 
by the two issues discussed according to university. Issue A was 
the first issue' or subject discussed and Issue B was the second 
issue or subject discussed by a committee. 

Committee recommendations — Issue A 

The data in Table 16 indicate that a majority of committee 
recommendations for Issue A were positively referred. That is, 
recommendations were reported by committee respondents as "approved," 
"recommended," or "put into, effect," collectively by 73%, 57%, 84%, 
66%, and 69% of the total responses. 

A majority of committee respondents at Michigan, with 72%, 
indicated that Issue A was "recommended," this was indicated by 59% 
at Wisconsin and 58% at Illinois. Committee recommendations ' 
usually represent an endorsement or suggestion for solving a problem 
with the understanding that their opinion will be taken into con- 
sideration during the administrative implementation of the decision. 
Purdue committee respondents reported 49% of Issue A subjects were 
in the "recommended" category, while the percentage for Indiana 
respondents was 19%. Indiana also had the highest percentage of 
"no response" with 28%. At Wisconsin, 14% of the committee respon- 
dents did not indicate any committee recommendation for Issue A. 

In addition to the "recommended" and the "no response" categories. 
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significant percentagss for favorable reception of subjects discussed 
were indicated by 22% at Indiana who reported that Issue A was 
"approved," and by 16% who indicated that the recommendation was 
"put into effect." 

Committee recommendations — Issue B 

The data found in Table 16 indicate that committee recommenda- 
tions for Issue B were accorded a positive referral in four of the 
five universities. In the categories indicating that Issue B was 
positively referred, the collective distribution for "approved," 
recommended, and "put into effect," represented committee member 
responses of 62%, 41%, 59%, 58%, and 53% in the five universities. 

Committee respondents indicating that Issue B was "recommended" 
were 46% at Illinois, 53% at Michigan, 43% at Purdue, and 46% at 
Wisconsin. At Indiana 38% of the committee members did not answer 
the question. 

Analysis of committee 
recommendations made 

It appears that issues brought before committees, as indicated 
by the data gathered in this study, did receive some favorable 
referral in four out of five of the universities for both Issue A 
and Issue B. Favorable referral was previously described as "approved," 
recommended, or 'put into effect." These data signify that com- 
mittees seem prone to approve the majority of issues or problems 
placed before them. This may be the result of careful work on the 
part of the administrative officers who serve mainly in an ex-officio 
capacity to these committees and who are subject to the decisions 



made. 
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To Whom Recommendations Were Made 

Each faculty participant on a committee relating to a 
selected student personnel service was asked to indicate to whom 
the committee recommendations were made on the two most important 
issues or subjects. In Table 17, opposite the designation of 
where recommendations were made, appears the percentages of com- 

4 

mittee responses under the university and by Issue A (the first 
issue reported) and Issue B (the second issue reported). 

Table 17 can be read in the following manner. At Illinois 
65% of the committee respondents reported that Issue A recommenda- 
tions were referred to the "administration," and 4% were referred 
to the "faculty." Concerning Issue B at Illinois, 51% of the 
committee respondents indicated that recommendations were made to 
the "administration," and 7% were referred to the "faculty." 

To whom recommendations 
made — Issue L 

In Table 17 one can observe that the "administration" was 
most often the recipient of recommendations made by committees. 

The "administration" was chosen by more committee respondents than 
any other single category as indicated by the distribution of 
65%, 57%, 35%, 40%, and 45% of the replies at the five universities. 

Second to the "administration" was the "autonomous" category 
as shown by the committee respondents who reported that recommenda- 
tions were made to no one because of the nature of the problem or 
of the authority of the committee. Committee respondents indicating 
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an "autonomous'' relationship, for their committee constituted 20% 
at Wisconsin and 19% of the responses at Indiana. The "autonomous" 
category can be attributed to an organizational structure which 
leaves some administrative jurisdiction to those who are discussing 
a particular problem. Among committee members who did not respond, 
there were 23% at Purdue, 19% at Indiana, and 18% at Michigan who 
did not state to whom recommendations were made on Issue A as 
indicated in Table 17. 

In other categories, Michigan committee respondents re- 
ported that 18% of the recommendations for Issue A were made to the 
"faculty" while at Purdue this was represented by 14% and at Wiscon- 
sin 13%. Purdue committee respondents reported that 17% of the 
recommendations of committees were made to "students," while Michigan 
committee respondents indicated that for Issue A this was 12%. 

To whom recommendations 
made — Issue ^ 

According to the data found in Table 17, Issue B committee 
recommendations were made more often to the "administration." 
Committee respondents indicated the category of "administration" 
in the respective universities by 51%, 38%, 35%, 29%, and 33% of 
the total. As expected, the percentages for those committee mem- 
bers who did not respond were higher for Issue B than for Issue A. 
This can be attributed to the fact that some committee respondents 
reported that only one issue was discussed. Among those univer- 
sities which had a significant percentage of "no response" for 
Issue B were Purdue with 40% and Wisconsin with 33%. 

The second category checked more often than any other was 
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that which Indicated that the Issue B recommendations of committees 
were made to ’’students." Of those committee respondents who Indicated- 
that committee recommendations were made to "students" were 19% at 
Indiana, 14% at Purdue, and 12% at Michigan. 

Analysis of data 

The findings of Table 17 reinforce the point made earlier 
in this chapter about the referral nature of committees. The Informa- 
tion reported by members of committees confirms that disposition of 
Issues and problems consists largely of recommendations to the "adminis- 
tration." The categories selected much less frequently by committee 

respondents were "faculty" and "students" as the recipients of committee 
recommendations . 

Action Taken on Committee 
Recommendat^ nns 

To ascertain the action which was taken on the committee rec- 
ommendations for both Issue A and Issue B each committee participant 
was asked what action was taken on the recommendation for each Issue ■ 
or subject Identified. The findings are shown In Table 18. Opposite 
each type of action taken, and under the university and Issue, are 
given the percentages of committee responses. It can be observed 
that at Michigan 82% of the committee recommendations were reportedly 
"put Into effect" for Issue A, while at Illinois 53% of . the cpmmlttee 
recommendations for Issue B were "put Into effect." The remainder 
of the table can be read In a similar fashion, issue A refers to 
the first Issue or subject reportedly discussed by a committee, and 
Issue B refers to the second Issue discussed. 
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Action taken on Issue A 
recommendations ‘ . 

The majority of committee respondents indicated in Table 18 
that committee recommendations were "put into effect." Such action 
was indicated by committee respondents collectively by W/., 56%, 

82%, 57%, and 61% at the respective institutions. 

Among the committee members who did not reply to the question 
relating to action taken on recommendations, were 23% at Wisconsin, 
19% at Indiana, and 17% at Michigan. Four of the universities had 
committee responses in the "under study" category with 8% at Illinois, 
3% at Indiana, 11% at Purdue, and 6% at Wisconsin. In the "deferred" 
category Illinois respondents on committees had 9%, Indiana 9%, 

Purdue 6%, and Wisconsin 3%. In the "pending" category the distribu- 
tion was Illinois 6%, Indiana 9%, Purdue 3%, and Wisconsin 5% for 
action taken on Issue A. recommendations. 

The "deferred," "Under study," and "pending" categories 
constitute similar action in that the issue was tabled for the present 
time. According to the data in Table 18, these three catego^ries thus 
accounted for a combined percentage at four of the universities as 
follows: 23% Ut Illinois, 21% at Indiana, 20% at Purdue, and 14% at 
Wisconsin for Issue A as it related to action taken on committee 
recommendations. At Michigan there were no committee respondents 
indicating any of the above mentioned categories. Only 1% of the 
committee respondents at Illinois and 1% at Wisconsin indicated that 
action taken on committee recommendations for Issue A constituted 
"rejections." There were no committee members reporting any "re- 
jectlons" at the other three universities. 
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^ Action taken on Issue B 

recommendations 

% 

As can be seen in Table 18, for Issue B as for Issue A the 
action taken more frequently than any other according to committee 
respondents was that the recommendation was "put Into effect." At 
Illinois 53% of the committee respondents indicated that this was 
the disposition for Issue B recommendations. A significant percentag 
at each of the other universities indicated that for Issue B the 
action taken on committee recommendation was that it was "put into 
effect" by 47% at Indiana, 41% at Michigan, 37% at Purdue, and 40% 
at Wisconsin. Percentages of those who did not respond for Issue B 
were 17%, 31%, 24%, 34%, and 39% at the respective universities. 

Deferred action indicated by committee respondents were 
6%, 9%, 12%, 6%, and 4% of the total. The "under study" category 
was indicated by 9% at Illinois, 12% at Michigan, 11% at Purdue, and 
9% at Wisconsin. The "pending" category accounted for 8% of the 
committee respondents at Illinois, 9% at Indiana, 6% at Purdue, and 
4% at Wisconsin. These combined categories accounted for committee 
responses of 22%, 18%, 24%, 23%, and 17% for Issue B in the five 
universities. Action taken on committee recommendations which were 
"rejected" were only 2% at Illinois, 6% at Michigan, and 1% at 
Wisconsin. 

Analysis of action taken on 
committee recommendations 

Observation of the data in Table 18 reveals that most recom- 
mendations of committees were "put into effect" as the disposition 
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more than any other alternative available. Recommendations of 
committees were reportedly "put into effect" by the majority of 
committee respondents for Issue A and a significant percentage 
in Issue B. One should note the small percentage of committee 
respondents who indicated that committee recommendations were 
rejected. It appears that committees exert strong influence on 
those who execute policy. 

Preferred Action on Recommendations 
To find out what action was preferred by members of committees 
relative to the recommendation made, each committee respondent was 
asked his opinion as to the action which should have taken place in 
accordance with the committee recommendation for Issue A and Issue B. 
Table 19 may be read, in the following manner. At Illinois 73% of 
the committee respondents indicated .that the comraittee recommenda- 
tion should have been "put into effect" in Issue A, and 64% felt 
this way for Issue B. 

Preferred action. . on . recommendation — 

Issue A 

A majority of the committee respondents in each university 
expressed the opinion .that committee recommendations should have 
been "put into effect." Committee members who indicated that the 
committee recommendation ought to have been "put into effect" 
represented percentages of 73%, 56%, 82%, 69%, and 70% at the re- 
spective universities. 



However, at Purdue 14% of the committee respondents felt 
that "further discussion" was in order. The "deferred" category 
was reported by 6% at Illinois and by 9% of the committee respondents 
at Indiana as the action which should have been taken on committee 
recommendations. Those committee respondents from whom "no response" 
was received constituted percentages of 12%, 22%, 18%, 17%, and 25% 
collectively In the five universities. 

Preferred action on r ecommendat ions — 

Issue jB 

According to the data found in Table 19, a significant per- 
centage of committee respondents Indicated that committee recommenda- 
tions for Issue B should have been "put into effect." The "put into 
effect" category was reported by committee respondents in the following 
percentages at the respective universities: 64%, 53%, 53%, 49%, and 46%. 
It can be noted that 12% of the committee respondents at Michigan felt 
that Issue B recommendations should have had "further discussion," and 
a similar expression was received by 9% of committee members respond- 
ing from Purdue. The "no response" category for preferred action 
taken on committee recommendations represented 19%, 34%, 24%, 37%, 
and 41% at the respective universities. 

Analysis of preferred action on 
recommendations 

One can observe In Table 19 that a majority of committee 
respondents indicated that Issue A committee recomin,endations should 
have been "put into effect", as the appropriate action to be taken. 
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In Issue B, a significant percentage of committee resnondents re- 
ported that the recommendation of the committee should have been 
"put into effect." 

As previously mentioned in this chapter, Table 18 data 
indicate that committee recommendations had been "put into effect" 
r in the majority of cases for Issue A and>by a significant percent- 

age for Issue B. "Rejection" of committee recommendations was 
; indicated by a very few committee respondents. It therefore follows 

that committees which recommend the two most important issues, and 
, then observe that they are "put into effect," would agree with the 

action taken. That is why there is a high percentage of committee 
respondents who indicated the "put into effect" category in Table 
18 and Table 19 for both Issue A and Issue B. 

Where a dissenting opinion was recorded for action taken on a 
committee recommendation, it was usually because a committee respond- 
ent felt that there was need for "further discussion." A similar 
action which was preferred, although less than the percentage recorded 
for further discussion," was found in the need to "defer" the issue. 
Perhaps some of the committea members felt that before a course of 
action was recommended there needed to be more time to work on the 
matter, to find out more .about it, .or even to ignore the problem in- 
the hope that a solution would evolve. In the majority of instances, 
however, committee respondents seemed to indicate that their recom- 
mendations were "put into effect" and agreed that this is exactly 
the disposition that was required. 
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Nature of Issues 



Each committee respondent .was asked whether the two most 
important issues or subjects that were reportedly discussed by 
committees were in the nature of "policy-making" or "program 
execution." In Table 20, opposite the nature of the issue and 
under the university, are the percentages of committee responses 
by Issue A and Issue B. Observation of Table 20 reveals that 
65% of Illinois committee respondents reported that Issue A was 
concerned with "policy-making" and 56% of the committee respond- 
ents at Illinois reported that Issue B was concerned with "policy- 
making." 

Nature of Issue A 

One can observe in Table 20 that the majority of committee 
respondents in four out .of five of the universities indicated that 
Issue A was concerned with "policy-making." At Purdue, 49% of the 
committee respondents reported that Issue A was concerned with 
policy-making." "Program execution" was indicated as the nature 
of Issue A by 29% of the committee respondents at Purdue, 28% at 
Indiana, 27% at Illinois, ■ 25% at Wisconsin, and 24% at Michigan. 

The committee respondents who made no response as to the nature 

of Issue A constituted percentages of as much as 23% at Purdue and 
as little as 8% at Illinois. 

Nature of Issue B 

According to the data in Table 20, a majority of committee 
respondents at two universities indicated that the nature of 
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Issue B was "policy-making..” At Michigan 65% of the committee 
respondents and at Illinois 65% of the committee respondents 
reported that Issue B was in the nature of "policy-making." The 
highest percentage of committee respondents indicating that Issue B 
was in the nature of "program execution" was found at Wisconsin, 
where 31% was recorded in this category. 

TABLE 20 

PERCENTAGE OF RESPONDENTS BY NATURE OF ISSUES 
DISCUSSED BY COMMITTEES FOR TWO 
MOST IMPORTANT ISSUES 



Nature 

of 

Issue 




Issue A 
N = 253 








Issue B 
N = .253 








111. 


Ind. Mich. 


Pur. 


Wis,. 


111. 


Ind. Mich. 


Pur. 


Wis. 


No re- 
sponse 


8% 


16% 18% 


23% 


21% 


16% 


31% 24% 


37% 


35% 


Policy- 

making 


65 


56 59 


49 


54 


56 


44 65 


37 


34 


Program 

execu- 

tion 


27 


28 24 


29 


25 


28 


25 12 


26 


31 




89 


32 17 


35 


80 


89 


32 17 


35 


80 



Analysis of nature of 
issues discussed 

Issues or subjects discussed by committees relating to 
selected student personnel services of this study appear to be mostly 
in the nature of "policy-making." It should be noted in Table 20 
however, that one out of every four issues reported by committee 
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respondents Is considered to be In the nature of "program execution." 
The remaining 75% Is divided between "policy-making" and "no response," 
with the percentage of committee responses Indicating "policy-making" 
as the nature of both Issue A and Issue B by a significant margin. 

Significance of Issues 

To determine the significance of Issues or subjects dis- 
cussed by committees with which this Investigation was concerned, 
all committee members were asked to Indicate the significance of 
Issue A and Issue B In helping to fulfill the alms and objectives 
of the student personnel service with which the committee was 
associated. In Table 21, opposite the rating of significance and 
under the university by Issue A and Issue!; are recorded the per- 
centages of committee responses. It can be seen In Table 21 that 84% 
of the committee respondents at Illinois reported that Issue A was 
significant." At Illinois 79% of the committee respondents Indicated 
that Issue B was "significant." 

TABLE 21 

PERCENTAGE OF RESPONDENTS BY SIGNIFICANCE OF 
ISSUES DISCUSSED BY COMMITTEES FOR 
TWO MOST IMPORTANT ISSUES 



Sig. 

of 






Issue A 
N = 253 










Issue B 
N = 253 






Issues 


111. 


Ind. 


Mich. 


Pur. 


Wls. 


111. 


Ind. 


Mich. 


Pur. 


Wls. 


No re- 


sponse 


11% 


16% 


18% 


20% 


23% 


16% 


34% 


24% 


37% 


36% 


Slgnlf- 


leant 


84 


81 


82 


77 


70 


79 


59 


76 


54 


55 


Insignif- 

icant 


4 


3 




3 


8 


6 


6 




9 


9 


Total , V 

Sample 


89 


32 


17 


35 


80 


89 


32 


17 


35 


80 
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( ; Significance of Issue A 

Table 21 shows that a very high percentage of committee 
respondents Indicated that Issue A was "significant" In. helping to 
fulfill the alms and objectives of the student personnel service 
with which the committee was concerned. Percentages of committee 
respondents who Indicated that Issue A was "significant" were 84%, 

81%, 82%, 77%, and 70% of the replies In the respective universities. 
There was "no response" among committee respondents for Issue A 
significance by 23% at Wisconsin and by 20% at Purdue. 

Significance of Issue Bi 

Observation of Table 21 shows that a majority of the com- 
^^btee respondents reported that Issue B was "significant," This 
was the answer given by 79%, 59%, 76%, 54%, and 55% of the respondents 
at the respective Institutions. There was a higher percentage of 
respondents who made "no response" about the significance of Issue B 
than about the significance of Issue A. This Is consistent with the 
fact that some respondents failed to Identify more than one Issue. 

Analysis of the significance 
of Issues discussed 

In those Instances when committee respondents reported an 
Issue It was rated as "significant" In a high percentage of cases. 

This was especially true In the responses recorded for Issue A as 
can be seen In Table 21. The majority of responses for Issue B 
Indicated that issues discussed were also significant where there 
was a second important issue or subject to consider. 

Whether committee members were discussing "policy-making" 

^ or "program execution" it would appear that in most instances they 
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feel that they are deliberating "significant'* matters and that 
their participation is justified. 

Reasons for Reported Significance 
of Issues 

To ascertain why respondents rated the major issues or sub- 
jects discussed by the committees on which they served as to their 
significance, each committee respondent was asked why he considered 
each of the important issues or subjects discussed as "significant" 
or insignificant." No attempt was made to structure the reasons 
reported for significance, but rather each respondent was given the 
opportunity to express in his own words the reasons for his rating 
of the significance of Issue A and Issue B. The reasons given were 
then coded into several categories. 

In Table 22, opposite a given reason, are listed the per- 
centages of response by committee members under the university and 
by Issue A and Issue B. It can be observed that 43% of the committee 
respondents at Illinois reported that the Issue A significance rating 
was given because it was "important," and 38% at Illinois reported 
"important" as the reason for the significance rating for Issue B. 

Reasons for significance — 

Issue A 

The reason indicated more often than any other in Table 22 
for the significance rating given by committee respondents for 
Issue A was that the matter was "important.” The "important" cate- 
gory was indicated in a distribution of 43%, 28%, 24%, 29%, and 28% 
of the committee respondents at the respective universities. Those 
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who gave "no response" to Issue A as the reason for significance 
constituted 15%, 31%, 24%, 29%, and 29% of the total. 

Another reason given consistently in each university as a 
justification for the significance rating by committee respondents 
for Issue A was that the matter was "related to scholastic life." 
Those committee members who gave the reason "related to scholastic 
life" were 16%, 9%, 24%, 34%, and 19% respectively in the five 
universities. 

At three universities there was a "specific purpose cited" 
by committee respondents as the reason for the significance rating 
given to Issue A. There was a "specific purpose cited" as the 
reason for the reported significance of Issue A by 25% of the 
committee respondents at Indiana, 15% at Wisconsin, and 10% at 
Illinois. 

Reasons for significance — 

Issue JB 

It can be observed in Table 22 that one reason cited con- 
sistently by committee respondents for significance rating for 
Issue B was that the matter was "important." The "important" 
category accounted for committee responses as the reason for the 
significance rating by 38%, 13%, 18%, 11%, and 20% of the total 
responses for Issue B. "No response" was recorded for one-fifth 
of the respondents at Illinois and nearly one-half of the committee 
members reporting for Wisconsin as it related to the reasons 
reported for significance ratings of Issue B. 
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Committee respondents who reported "related to scholastic 
life" as the reason for their significance ratings for Issue B 
included 40% at Purdue, 24% at Michigan, 10% at Wisconsin, 7% at 
Illinois, and 6% at Indiana. Other reasons given for significance 
of Issue B included 18% at Michigan who indicated "effective," and 
there was a "specific purpose cited" by 16% at Indiana and 14% at 
Wisconsin. At Michigan 12% of the committee respondents indicated 
that the reason for their significance ratings was that Issue B 
was "ineffective." 

Analysis of reasons for reported 
significance of issues 

The opportunity to complete an answer which best described 
the reason 'or rating the significance of Issue A and Issue B resulted 
in positive responses in the majority of instances. The positive 
reasons for the rated significance of issues reported in Table 22 
is consistent with the high percentage of significance which was 

indicated in Table 21 and discussed in the previous section of this 
chapter. 





CHAPTER VI 



THE RELATIONSHIP 0^ PROGRAM EFFECTIVENESS 
TO FACULTY PARTICIPATION 

The study thus far has consisted of an exploration of the 
extent and nature of faculty participation In selected student 
personnel services at five large public universities. This chapter 
will show the results of the application of the Rackham Student Per- 
sonnel Services Inventory of program effectiveness and Its relation- 
ship to some aspects of faculty participation. In Chapter VII 
the study will be summarized, conclusions drawn, and appropriate 
recommendations will be made for future Investigation. 

Measurement of Program Effectiveness 

Rackham student personnel service 
effectiveness scores 

The Rackham Student Personnel Services Inventory was applied 
at each of the universities in those areas selected for the study. 

The Rackham Frofile Sheet for each of these universities will be 
fo’md m Appendix D of the investigation. These scores indicate 
the level of program effectiveness achieved in the eight student 

personnel services at each of the five universities in comparison 
with an Ideal program. 

The results of the application of the Rackham Student 
Personnel Services Inventory are tabulated In Table 23, along 
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with the o.ver-all rank order of program effectiveness at each univer- 
sity. and some of the aspects of faculty participation which were 

discussed earlier in the study. The mean and the standard deviation 
are also shown. 

The scores indicate that the highest measures of program 
effectiveness were found in "discipline" at Purdue, in "financial 
aids at Michigan, in "housing and board" at Indiana and Wisconsin, 
in "organization and administration" at Indiana, in "orientation" 
at Indiana and Michigan, and in "placement" at Michigan. 

The lowest scores of student personnel services were in 
"extra-curricular activities" at Purdue and Michigan, and 'in 
"orientation" at Purdue. The scores listed above the double lines 
in Table 23 relate to the effectiveness of student personnel services. 
Those figures listed below the double line are various aspects of 
faculty participation for comparison with program effectiveness. 

Over-all- program effectiveness 
score 

All of the Rackham Profile Scores were compared by student 
personnel service within each university. These were placed in rank 
order and a sum of the ranks was obtained at each university. From 
this measure was taken the "over-all rank order" of institutional 
program effectiveness in the selected student personnel services. 

The scores indicated that the universities were ranked as follows: 
Indiana 1, Michigan 2, Purdue 3, Illinois and Wisconsin tied for 
fourth place and so received rankings of 4.5 each. For purposes of 

comparison these rank order scores were inverted as explained in 
the next paragraph. 
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TABLE 23 

THE EFFECTIVENESS OF SELECTED AREAS OF STUDENT PERSONNEL SERVICES, ALSO SELECTED 
MEASURES OF FACULTY PARTICIPATION IN COMMITTEE WORK AND IN INDIVIDUAL 
(NON-COMMITTEE) PARTICIPATION 



FACTOR TO BE COMPARED 


111. 


Ind. 


Mich. 


Pur. 


Wise. 


X 


SD. 


Discipline effectiveness 


161 


154 


169 


185 


161 


166 


10.6 


Extra-curricular activities* 


149 


159 


129 


119 


159 


143 


16.2 


Financial aids* 


362 


362 


417 


307 


399 


369 


37.8 


Housing and board* 


808 


847 


729 


808 


847 


807 


43.0 


Organization and administration* 


611 


642 


456 


611 


518 


567 


69.5 


Orientation* 


149 


220 


220 


139 


189 


183 


34.2 


Placement* 


580 


518 


673 


642 


580 


598 


54.0 


Overall Rank Order* 


1.5 


5 


4 


3 


1.5 


3.00 


1.37 


Committee Participation by Area 


5.2 


4.4 


5.9 


4.6 


3.5 


4.71 


.8 


Individual Participation by Area** 


4.2 


3.6 


4.7 


4.5 


3.1 


4.01 


.6 


Average Academic Rank, Committee Work 


1.5 


1.8 


1.7 


1.6 


1.6 


1.64 


.1 


Average Academic Rank, Individual 
Participation** 


2.2 


2.5 


1.7 


2.2 


1.7 


2.16 


.2 


Average Age, Committee Work 


50.7 


48.4 


43.4 


48.5 


50.4 


48.2 


2.61 


Average Age, Individual 
Participation** 


37.0 


43.6 


44.4 


41.8 


42.0 


41.7 


2.57 


Average Hours Spent Per Month on 
Committee Work 


7.8 


7.3 


6.2 


4.3 


4.6 


6.0 


1.4 


Average Hours Spent Per Month in 
Committee Meetings 


7.2 


2.3 


5.0 


2.4 


2.7 


3.9 


1.9 


Average Hours Spent Per Month on 
‘ Individual Participation** 


8.0 


5.7 


8.3 


8.9 


6.2 


7.4 


1.2 


Monthly Frequency of 

Ihdlvldual Participation** 


6.1 


4.2 


7.6 


7.6 • 


4.5 


5.9 


1.4 


Number of Committee Responses 


89 


32 


17 


35 


80 


50.6 


28.4 


Number of Committee Participants 


80 


27 


15 


35 


66 


44.6 


24.4 


Number of Individual Participation 
Responses** 


196 


153 


129 


216 


143 


167 


33.0 


Number of Individuals Participating** 


190 


135 


123 


186 


137 


154 


28.0 



*Effectiveness rating 

, \ **Non-committee activity 
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By inverting the "over-all rank order" of program effective- 
ness for each university a more comparable measurement was obtained. 
The higher number in the converted score indicates greater value. 
This is comparable with the measures of certain aspects of faculty 
participation which were used for statistical correlations. The 
converted effectiveness rating of the student personnel services 
program at each of the five universities was thus: Indiana 5, 

Michigan 4, Purdue 3, and Illinois and Wisconsin have a score of 
1.5 each. The converted score gives 5 the best score and 1.5 the 
lowest "over-all" effectiveness score for a student personnel 
services program at a given university. 

The relationship between student 
personnel services 

Pearson correlation values were computed between the effec- 
tiveness scores of the selected student personnel services and are 
shown in Table 24. Comparisons were made to see if a significant 
relationship could be found between one student personnel service 
and another. It was thought that perhaps, since there seemed to be 
more faculty participation in some areas of student personnel work 
than in others, it might also be found that certain of the services 
exhibited a correlation to others. Although these relationships are 
interesting, they are merely informational for the reader who might 
wonder about the significance of one service to another. The impor- 
tant problem for the purposes of this investigation is to study the 
relationship of faculty participation to program effectiveness. It 
will suffice here to merely point out where there seems to be a 
significant relationship between student personnel services. In 
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order to do this a word or two concerning the statistical method 
followed seems appropriate. 

Computing the Pearson r 

The correlation coefficient for any paired data to be statis- 
tically significant must have a value which is at least .878 at the 
five per cent level of confidence in a sample of flve.l However, 
there are indications that correlations in other paired choices may 
also suggest possible relationships if the results obtained were to 
be interpreted as indicative of significant values of a larger sample. 

Correlation of student 
personnel services 

Analysis of the relationship of one student personnel serv- 
ice to another was completed after computing Pearson correlation 
values. This enables one to determine whether relationships between 
student personnel services seem to be suggested from the data pre- 
sented. Pearson correlation values for relationships between serv- 
ices are listed in Table 24. In descending order of significance, 
the following Pearson r's tend to be in the direction of significant 
correlations at the five per cent level of confidence. 

1. Positive correlations: 

a) Placement and discipline +.77 

b) Housing and board and extra-curricular activities +.67 

c) Organization and administration and housing and board +.65 

d) Orientation and the over-all rank order +.65 



^ _ ^^Abrldged from Table VI, R. A. Fischer and F. Yates. Statis- 
tical TabJ^, Oliver and Boyd, Ltd., Edinburg, 1953. 









^Statistically significant at five per cent level of confidence 



2. Negative correlations: 



a) Extra-curricular activities and discipline -.93 

b) Placement and extra-curricular activities -.86 
Placement and housing and board -.84 

d) Placement and organization and administration -.65 

The results of running correlations between the effective- 
ness scores of student personnel services would tend to suggest that 
a positive relationship exists between the level of effectiveness 
of "placement" and that of "discipline." 

The negative correlations Indicate that "extra-curricular 
activities" and "discipline" have the highest amount of adverse 
affect on each other. The Pearson correlation value obtained was 
-.93. This Indicates that for these five universities the higher 
the effectiveness score of "extra-^currlcular activities" the lower 
will be the effectiveness score of "discipline." While the other 
negative correlations are not as high, they seem to be In the 
direction of significant relationships. 

The Relationship of Program Effectiveness 
and Faculty Participation 

In order to t. the hypotheses the scores of program effec- 
tlveness for each of five universities were obtained from application 
of the Rackham Student Personnel Services Inventory. Program effec- 
tiveness scores were compared with certain levels of faculty partici- 
pation to determine whether a significant relationship could be found. 
Pearson correlation values were secured by use of a computer on all 
of these aspects to determine whether a significant relationship 

could be found between the selected student personnel services and 
faculty participation. 



Measurement of faculty 
participation 
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Analysis of various aspects of both committee and individual 
participation revealed that statistical comparisons could be made 
best between program effectiveness and the extent of faculty partici- 
pation. Levels of faculty participation were thus obtained for 
comparison with the levels of program effectiveness. Aspects of 
faculty participation selected for the purpose of determining 
relationships with .program effectiveness included: (1) the academic 

rank of faculty participants, (2) the age of faculty participants, 
and (3) the number of faculty participants. The factors listed 
above were investigated for both committee and individual partici- 
pation of faculty members in the selected student personnel services 
of the five universities. 

Restatement of the hypotheses 

The above aspects form the frajiework with whlcn the several 
hypotheses were concerned. As stated in Chapter I the higher the 
amount of faculty participation, the more ef .ctive will be a univer- 
sity's program of student personnel services. 

Testing the relationship of program 
effectiveness and faculty 
participation 

To test the validity of each of the several hypotheses It was 
necessary to first obtain correlations on all of those aspects relat- 
ing to committee and individual participation by faculty members or 
effectiveness of the program of student personnel services 

which seemed to indicate the possibility of a relationship. Measures 
of faculty participation are discussed in Chapter III. The levels of 
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program effectiveness as It pertains to the selected student personnel 
services have been discussed earlier In this chapter. 

Table 25 Indicates the Pearson correlation values which 
were obtained by testing the relationship between the effectiveness 
of programs of student personnel services and certain aspects of 
faculty participation. It would appear that several of the Pearson 
correlation values suggest that significant relationships do exist. 

We shall first examine all of those results which indicate a corre- 
lation coefficient, then we shall analyze those which specifically 
. relate to the hypotheses of the Investigation. 



Correlations indicated 



The following product-moment correlations tend to indicate 
a significant relationship. The Pearson correlati ^ values given 

for these paired factors are given at the five per cent level of 
confidence: 2 

1. Positive Pearson correlation values seem to be Indicated 

for the following: 

a) Number of committee members and number of committee 
responses +.99 

b) Monthly frequency of Individual participation and average 
hours spent per month on Individual participation +.97 

c) Number of Individual participants and number of Individual 
responses +.96 

d) Monthly frequency of Individual participation and 
Individual participation by area +.93 

e) Average academic rank of committee members and over— all 
program effectiveness +.9? 

f) Average hours spent per month on Individual partici- 
pation by area +.89 

g) Individual participation by area and committee partici- 
pation by area +.88 
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Statistically significant at five per cent level of confidence 
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Number of committee members and average age of committee 
members +.85 

Average age of individual participants and average 
academic rank of committee members +.84 
Number of committee responses and average ag-e of 
committee members +.84 

Average age of individual participants and over-all 
program effectiveness +.74 

Average age of committee members and average academic 
rank of individual participants +.73 

•r 

. Negative Pearson correlation values seem to be indicated 

for the following: 

a) Number of committee members and over— all program 
effectiveness -.89 

b) Number of committee responses and over-all program 
effectiveness -.88 

c) Number of committee members and average- age of individual 
participants -.87 . 

d) Number of committee responses and average age of individ- 
ual participants -.82 

e) Number of individual participants and average age of 
individual participants -.81 

f) Number of committee members and average academic - rank 
of committee members -.80 

g) Number of committee responses and average academic rank 
of committee members -.75 

h) Number of committee responses and average academic rank 
of committee members -.75 

i) Average age of individual participants and average age 
of committee members -.70 

j) Average age of committee members and committee partici- 
pation by area -.69 

k) Average academic rank of individual participants and 
committee participation by area -.66 

l) Average hours spent per month in committee meetings and 
average age of individual participants -.65 

m) Average age of committee participants and over-all 
program effectiveness -.63 



i) 

j) 

k) 

l ) 



Findings in relation to the 
hypotheses 

The hypotheses of the investigation and the findings of their 
validity at the five per cent level of confidence are indicated as 
follows: 




1. Hypothesis. The larger the number of faculty participants 
serving in committee work at universities the more effective 
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will be the program of student personnel services. 

Finding. Correlation of the data indicated a negative 
Pearson r value of -.89. The null hypothesis is rejected. 

2. Hypothesis. The larger the number of individual participants 
at universities the more effective will be the program of 
student personnel services. 

Finding. Correlation of the data indicate a negative 
Pearson r value of -.50. The null hypothesis is accepted. 

3. Hypothesis. The higher the academic rank of committee 
members at universities the more effective will be the 
program of student personnel services. 

Finding. Correlation of the data indicated a positive 
Pearson r value of +.92. The null hypothesis is rejected. 

4. Hypothesis. The higher the academic rank of individual 
participants at universities the more effective will be 
the program. of student personnel services. 

Finding. Correlation of the data indicated a positive 
Pearson r value of +.06. The null hypothesis Is accepted. 

5. Hypothesis. The older the age of committee members at 
universities the more effective will be the program of 
student personnel services. 

Finding. Correlation of the data indicated a negative 
Pearson r value of —.63. The null hypothesis is accepted. 

6. Hypothesis. The older the age of individual participants 
at universities the more effective will be the program of 
student personnel services. 

Finding. Correlation of the data indicated a positive 
Pearson r value of +.74. The null hypothesis is accepted. 

Andys is of the findings 

Hypothesis 1. — A negative relationship between the number of 
faculty members who serve in committee work at universities exists 
as this type of faculty participation correlates with over-all program 
effectiveness with an r of -.89. Rather than lack of correlation, 
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Ill 

the negative aspect would tend to indicate that the greater the 

I 

number of committee members the more ineffective the student 
personnel services would tend to become. 

Hypothesis 2.— There was no relationship established be- 
tween the number of individua participants at universities and 
the over— all effectiveness of their programs of student personnel 
services. The r was -.50 and since this is below the limits of 
prudence for statistical analysis of correlation, it must be 
assumed for the purposes of this investigation that there is 
neither a positive nor a negative relationship. 

Hypothesis 3. — There is a definite positive correlation 
coefficient between the academic rank of committee members and 
the over-all program effectiveness of student personnel services. 
This would tend to substantiate the findings in Chapter III which 
indicate a high incidence of faculty participation among senior 
members of the academic ranks. The r for this correlation was 
+.92. 

Hypothesis 4. — There was no significant relationship be- 
tween the academic rank of individual participants and the over-all 
program effectiveness of the student personnel services. The r 
was +.06. Since this is almost a zero correlation the academic 
rank of an individual participant appears to have little to do with 
the over-all program of effectiveness demonstrated by the selected 
student personnel services . 

Hypothesis _5. — The age of committee members tends be 
related negatively ’io the over-all effectiveness of the student per- 
sonnel services program. The is -.63. Vhereas the higher academic 
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rank of committee members Is positively correlated with effec- 
tiveness In the student personnel services program, the opposite 
Is suggested when one compares the age of faculty members who serve 
on committees with program effectiveness. It would appear that the 
older a faculty member, the more Ineffective the over-all student 
personnel services tend to be. 

I^po thesis The age of Individual participants tends to 
correlate positively with the over-all effectiveness rating of the 
student personnel services program. The r Is +.74. Thus, the older 

* i. 

the Individual participant, the more effective the program tends to 
be. The relationship of age to program effectiveness Is directly 
opposite to the level of the academic rank of the Individual faculty 
participant. The academic rank was found to have little relation- 
ship with program effectiveness, whereas age of Individual partici- 
pants was found to correlate positively. 



CHAPTER VII 



SUMMARY, CONCLUSIONS, AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

Summary 

This Investigation was conducted to determine the extent and 
nature of ^acuity participation In eight selected student personnel 
services at five large public universities in the mid-west. Moreover, 
the effectiveness level of the program of student personnel services 
at the respective Institutions of higher learning was compared to 
certain aspects of faculty participation to ascertain whether a rela- 
tionship could be found to exist. 

The following universities cooperated In the study: University 

of Illinois, Indiana University, University of Michigan, Purdue * 

University, and University of Wisconsin. The selected student per- 

\ 

sonnel services were: counseling, discipline, extra-curricular activ- 

ities, financial aid, housing and board, organization and adminis- 
tration, orientation and placement. 

Importance of the study 

A basic assumption of this Investigation was that as univer- 
sities become larger and more Impersonal there Is a trend toward more 
comprehensive systems of student personnel services and delegation 
of authority to competent specialists. However In the face of rising 

t 

enrollments, and especially on the campus of the large public 
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university, there Is a tendency for abdication by the faculty member 
of his traditional role of responsibility for the student and partici- 
pation In the governance of the university. Instead of a horizontal 
pattern of organization the university Is adopting a centrally con- 
trolled administrative structure which emphasizes decisions at higher 
levels than f.^er before. The subsequent need to "sell" decisions to 
faculty memt ars makes the disenchantment of both students and faculty 
members grr&ter than ever. 

Several sources of authority have expressed concern for the 
apparent deterioration of the historic corporate authority of the 
academic faculty. To these observers there Is an obvious need to 
Involve faculty members more actively In the declslon-maklng pro- 
cesses of university administration. 

In the case of the student personnel program It Is essential 
to have faculty participation. It Is the academic staff members who 
are In Intimate dally contact with students, who have the tradition 
of concern for the Individual student, and who have points of view 
which can contribute to program effectiveness. Without the partici- 
pation of members of the academic community the successful achieve- 
ment of student personnel services becomes an obstacle too over- 
whelming for any administrator. 

Procedure 

This Investigation sought to study the Involvement of faculty 
members as both participants In committee work and who were Indi- 
vidually involved In selected student personnel services . The 

$ 

Inquiry led to the construction of a three-part questionnaire to 

\ 
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gather biographical Information about the faculty participant, data 
concerning his membership In the committee structure of a university 
which related to one or more of the student personnel services, and/ 
or the extent and nature of his Individual participation. The letter 
to faculty members which requested Information about his participation 
appears In the study as Appendix B. The questionnaire which was 
enclosed with this letter can be found In Appendix C. 

By means of campus visits with the student personnel officers 
of the respective universities a total of 1,268 faculty members were 
Identified as participants In both committee work and/or Individual 
Involvement. Questionnaires were then sent to each of these faculty 
members and 1,123 check-llsts were completed and returned for a 
response of 88%. Of these completed forms were 159 which were found 
to be unsuitable and were discarded leaving a total usable response 
from 964 faculty members. This resented 75% of those originally 
Identified as faculty participants. From this total sample results 
of the study were obtained. Data were analyzed on the basis of 253 
usable committee participation forms and 837 Individual participation 
forms. 

To determine the level of effectiveness of the selected 
student personnel services the Revised Rackham Student Personnel 
Services Inventory was administered to the administrative officials 
In charge of these areas. . This gives a weighted rating of student 
personnel services In comparison with an Ideal program. The Revised 
Rackham H^tudent Personnel Services Profile Scores are Included iti 
the study in Appendix A. 



The results of the investigation were reported in previous 
chapters. Results consist of an examination of (1) the extent of 
faculty participation in Chapter m, (2) the nature of faculty 
participation in Chapter IV. (3) the important issues discussed by 
committees in Chapter V, and (4) the relationship of faculty partici 

pation to the effectiveness of a program of student personnel ser- 
vices in Chapter VI. 

Summary ^ findings relative to the 

of faculty participation 

M faculty participants by area of student nersnm..i 
service.— The largest number of committee participants was found at 
Illinois with 89 faculty members responding. The least number was 
at Michigan with only 17 committee members participating in the 
study. In the distribution of faculty members by area as shown in 
Table 3, the majority were concerned with organization and adminis- 
tration more than any other. There was no committee participation 
in counseling and only two of the five universities reported com- 
mittee participation in discipline and placement. It would appear 
that some of the services lend themselves more readily to committee 
participation than others, but this varies from one university to 
another. For Instance, at Wisconsin 867. of the committee partici- 
pation reported was la extra-curricular activities while at Illinois 
this represented only 4%. 

In individual participacion Purdue had the highest number 
with 216 faculty members completing usable questionnaries. The 
lowest number of individual responses was recorded at Michigan with 
129. In the distribution between student personnel services the extra 



curricular responses contained the largest amount of involvement at 
all of the universities varying from 52% at Purdue to 99% at Wiscon- 
sin. No personal involvement was found in either discipline or 
student financial aids, and only’ two of the five universities had 
individual participation in counseling, housing and board, and place- 
ment. 

In both committee and individual participation there were 
differences indicated among student personnel services and from one 
university to another. The student personnel officer needs to know 
where faculty participation seems to be utilized effectively, and 
where an administrative staff member may proceed without assistance 
from the academic community. There may be jurisdictions within the 
program in which the professional student personnel officer has need 
to administer without recourse to the instructional staff. 

Faculty participation by academic rank . — The distribution of 
responses by academic rank is shown in Table 4. A very large pro- 
portion of committee members seems to be chosen from the top two 
academic ranks. The highest percentage was indicated at Purdue with 
91% from the senior academic ranks while the loweeit percentage in 
this regard was at Indiana with 81%. There were two universities 
that had members of committees from below the rank of assistant pro- 
fessor. Illinois had only 4% in this category, however, and Indiana 
3%. The procedure for selecting committee members is apparently 
limited to those v;ho have proven themselves academically in the 
respective universities. 
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The Individual participants seem to consist of a greater 
percentage of assistant professors than associate professors — 
opposite to the participation Indicated by committee membership. 
Senior faculty members thus represent a near monopoly of committees 
and are In the majority In the Individual participation. When a 
committee vacancy occurs for a faculty member, the odds are four 
to. one that someone will be selected from the upper two academic 
ranks, and It Is rare Indeed to fill the appointment from below 
the rank of assistant professor. A better chance exists for Indi- 
vidual participation from the academic ranks of assistant professor 
and below. 

participation ^ The age distribution data 

In Table 5 reinforces the point made earlier In the study that senior 
faculty members predominate as members of committees. At each univer- 
sity the combined responses of the respondents In the age categories 
of 41-50 and over 50 years of age were In the majority. Responses 
from the two senior age categories varied from as much as 82% at 
Purdue to as little as 65% at Michigan. In three of the universities 
there was no committee member reported under the age of 30 and only 
4% and 6% were found in thl^ category at the other two universities. 

In three of the five universities there were more individual partici- 
pants from the age categories of 41-50 and over 50 than from the two 
younger age classifications. However, In two universities the 
distribution of individual participants was about equally divided 
between the upper and lower two age categories. 
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Amount of monthly participation . — Data found in Table 6 
Indicate that the largest percentage of committee participants spent 
nine hours or less per month in both committee meetings and other 
committee work. There is a difference indicated between the amount 
of time spent on committee work in general (mean 6.0 hours) and in 
the time spent at meetings in particular (mean 3.9) hours in all of 
the universities. Approximately 40% of the time spent on committee 
activity is taken up with work in preparation for, or as a result of, 
committee meetings. 

For individual participation, the data indicate that even 
more hours per month are spent by faculty members than for committee 
participation. “Individual participants spent an average of 7.4 
hours per month while committee members spent an average of 6.0 hours 
per month. Individually, faculty members seem to participate on an 
average of nearly six times per month thus spreading their participa- 
tion to an average of a little less than an hour on a given occasion. 

*'*The participation of faculty members represents time away from the 
classroom which should be supplemental to the academic program and 
rewarding to both the instructional staff member and to the student. 





Summary of findings relative to the 
nature of faculty participation 

Effectiveness of committee. — Table 8 contains the distribution 
of responses which concern the effectiveness of committees and that 
of the individual participant. Committee effectiveness was highly 
rated by a large percentage of committee members. The two .categories 
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in which committee effectiveness was rated highly (either greatly or 
moderately) effective constituted percentages of 88%, 91%, 94%, 74%, 
and 88% of the responses. Th'^re were more committee members in each 
university, however, who indicated that their committee was considered 
by them to be moderately rather than greatly effective. 

Individual participants were found to rate their personal 
effectiveness as greatly or moderately effective by 74%, 72%, 77%, 

86%, and 82% respectively in the universities. As in committee parti- 
cipation, a higher percentage of individual respondents felt that 
their effectiveness personally was moderate rather than greatly effect- 
ive. Individual participation effectiveness at Purdue alone was rated 
higher than was committee effectiveness. 

Mason for effectiveness of committee . — The tabulation...CLf. 
reasons given for committee effectiveness in Table 9 has a majority 
of positive responses. Positive responses were those which referred 
to important topics which were discussed, that most recommendations 
were implemented, or that a combination of these reasons applied. 
Positive reasons which were reported by a majority of respondents 
correspond generally to the satisfaction with committee effectiveness 
which was reported by committee members. Positive reasons were 
reported by respondents for committee effectiveness ratings by 81%, 

82%, 89%, 63%, and 78% in the respective universities. The majority 
of positive reasons reported for committee effectiveness suggests 
either that important topics were discussed or that most recommenda- 
tions were implemented. Negative answers represented a small part 
of the replies for given reasons to explain committee effectiveness. 
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Reason for effectiveness of individual participant . — The 
distribution of reasons given most often for the individual effective- 
ness of faculty participants is shown in Table 10. The reason which 
was indicated most often was that the participant had ideas, knowledge, 
or experience to contribute which helped to fulfill the aims and 
objectives of the student personnel service in which he had been a 
participant. Such a reason was given by 23%, 22%, 22%, 18% and 
27% of the individual respondents in the respective universities. 

When comparing the two factors, it would appear that a higher per- 
centage of positive reasons were given by faculty members for their 
committee effectiveness than were given by faculty members for their 
personal effectiveness in individual non-committee activity. ' 

Sources of appreciation for faculty participation . — Tbs data 
in Table 11 indicate that a minority of faculty members indicated 
that their colleagues and their superior were a source of appreciation 
for their committee participation. This was the case at all of the 
universities. Only a majority of the committee respondents at one 
university reported students as a source of appreciation. However, 
at three of the universities a majority of committee members reported 
that the administration was a source of appreciation for their partici- 
pation. At each of the universities, a high percentage of committee 
respondents reported that self-satisfaction was a source of appreciation ' 

for continued participation. 

A higher percentage of individual respondents indicated that 
their colleagues and superior were sources of appreciation than did 
their committee counterparts. A slightly higher proportion of 

individual participants than committee members indicated that the ' 
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superior was not a source of appreciation. It would appear that the 
superior Is more likely to Indicate both approval and disapproval 
for Individual participation than was evidenced for committee participa- 
tion. Students were cited by Individual participants as a source of 
appreciation by higher percentages than any other category. Individual 
participants who Indicated that students were a source of appreciation 
for their continued participation were collectively 84%, 80%, 90%, 88%, 
and 91% In the respective universities. 

Individual participants at four institutions cited the adminis- 
tration as a source for appreciation by lower percentages than were 
reported for committee respondents. Only at Purdue Was there Indication 
of a higher Incidence of individual response than was the case with 
committee membership as it related to the administration as a source for 
appreciation for continued participation. There was a higher proportion 
of individual participants indicating that the administration was not 
a source of appreciation for continued participation than was reported 
by committee respondents. 

The data In Table 11 reveal that In four of the five univer- 
sities there was an even higher percentage of individual participants 
who indicated that self-satisfaction was a source of appreciation for 
participation than was reported by committee respondents. Individual 
participants who identified self-satisfaction as a source for their 
continued participation were 77%, 69%, 68%, 83%, and 73% In the 
respective universities. Analysis of the data revealed in Table 11 
would lead one to the conclusion that faculty participants perceive 
the amount of -appreciation for participation differently for committee 
and individual participation. 
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W iAlinsness ^ serve or participate again . —There was a positive 
response from committee members who indicated their willingness to serve 
or to participate again if asked. About nine out of ten committee 
respondents expressed a willingness to participate again. The percent- 
ages of committee members who answered affirmatively were 90%, 88%, 88%, 
89%, and 93% in the respective universities. 

An even higher percentage of individual participants than com- 
mittee respondents indicated their willingness to participate again if 
asked. Their positive responses were 90%, 86%, 93%, 94%, and 92%. 

The high incidence of willingness to serve on committees again, or to 
participate individually again is consistent with the findings of Table 
11 which relate to the self-satisfaction felt by the individual and the 
committee participant. It appears that faculty members who are involved 
in student personnel services are convinced that there is sufficient 
justification for their continued participation. 

A ttitude £f university toward the student . — The distribution of 
committee responses in Table 13 reveals that a majority at Illinois 
and Indiana feel that the university attitude toward the student is one 
which is a combination of both permissiveness and paternalism. At 
Purdue 31% of the committee respondents reported paternalistic as 
the university attitude, while 29% indicated the combined category. 
Michigan and Wisconsin committee members reported the university 
attitude as permissive by responses of 41% and 44% respectively. 

Among individual participants, 50% at Wisconsin and 39% at 
Michigan indicated that the university attitude toward students was 
/ 
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permissive. The highest percentage of individual participants who 
indicated paternalistic as the university attitude was found at Purdue 
where 31% of the respondents selected this category. 

Preferred source for recruiting student personnel officers . — 
The distribution of responses pertaining to the preferred source for 
recruiting student personnel officers is shown in Table 14. Committee 
members at three universities indicated a preference for professionally 
tr-ained workers more than any other. Respondents at two universities 
reported a preference for recruiting student personnel officers from 
the ranks of the instructional staff. The third category most often 
indicated was a combination of both professional specialization and 
teaching experience. The three categories of professionally trained 
workers, instructional staff, and a combination of both accounted for 
committee responses of 70%, 88%, 77%, 65%, and 72% in the five 
universities. 

A majority of individual participants indicated a preference 
for instructional staff members as the source for recruiting stud^ipt 
personnel service officers at only one university. However, at each 
university the instructional staff category was indicated more often 
by individual respondents than any other. Professionally trained 
workers was indicated as the second choice at each university, and 
a combination of both was reported next as the source for recruiting 
student personnel staff members. The three categories of profession- 
ally trained workers, instructional staff, and a combination of both 
were indicated by 73%, 68%, 76%, 78%, and 71% in the respective 




universxuies. 
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Summary of findings relative to 
important issues discussed 
by committees 

.Issues discussed by area of student personnel service .— As 
shown in Table 15, the majority of issues or subjects reported by 
committee respondents for both Issue A, the first issue discussed 
by a committee, and Issue A, the second issue discussed by a com- 
mittee, were designated as ‘pertaining: to organization and adminis- 
tration. After the organization and administration area it would 
appear that financial aid, extra-curricular activities and orienta- 
tion were taken up as discussion subjects more frequently than any 
other student personnel service. 

■Q P . ^P^btee x^commendations made . — The disposition of committee 
recommendations on issues or subjects shown in Table 16 indicate that 
a majority of the recommendations were positively referred. Recom- 
mendations were either approved, recommended, or put into effect for 
Issue A by 73%, 57%, 84%, 66%, and 66% of the total. In the categories 
indicating that Issue B was positivel;^ referred, the responses were 
62%, 41%, 59%, 58%, and 53%/ in the five universities. The high percent- 
age of recommended issues would suggest that committees endorse rather 
than to take final action. 



^ whom recommendations made . — The data in Table 17 reveal 
that the administration was most often the recipient of committee 
recommendations. The administration was chosen as the primary source 
for referral of recommendations in Issue A by 65%, 47%, 35%, 40%, 
a- d 45% of the committee respondents. In Issue B the administration 
was indicated by 51%, 38%, 35%, 29%, and 33% of the total. 
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Action tal^ on committee reconimendations . — Observation of 
Table 18 reveals that a majority of respondents indicated that com- 
mittee recommendations were put into effect. Such a selection was 
made for Issue A by committee respondents in percentages of 64%, 56%, 
82%, .57%, and 61% at the respective universities. While the put 
into effect category constituted a majority of committee respondents 
for Issue B only at Illinois, the distribution for this category 
was respectively 53%, 47%, 41%, 37%, and 40% in the institutions. 

. Preferred a ction on recommendations . — The majority of com- 
mittee members expressed the sentiment that committee recommendations 
should have been put into effect as indicated by the data in Table 19. 
In Issue A a majority of 73%, 56%, 82%, 69%, and 70% of committee 
respondents at each university agreed with the action taken. In Issue 
B the distribution was 64%, 53%, 53%, 49%, and 46% respectively for 

the responses which indicated that the action preferred was to put the 
recommendation into effect. 



Nature of iss^. --The tabulation of whether issues were 
policy making or program execution is shown in Table 20. The majority 
of issue A respondents at four institutions indicated that policy 
making problems were discussed. Only Purdue did not have a majority 
in the policy making category for Issue A. For Issue B, two of the 
five universities reported discussions which were concerned with 
policy making. However, the other three university respondents chose 
the policy making more often than they did program execution. About 
one out of four respondents for both Issue A and Issue B indicated 
that the deliberations of their committees involved program execution. 
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Sl finlflcance of issues. -The significance rating of issues 

are shown in Table 21. A high percentage of co^nittee respondents 

indicated that Issue A subjects were significant, and a majority felt 

this way about Issue B where there was a second issue or subject to 
consider. 

_easons for x eported s ignificance . — The reason indicated more 
often than any other in Table 22 for the significance rating given 
by Issue A respondents was that the issue was important. Such_a_ , 
category was indicated by more committee respondents than any Mher 
in three of the five universities for Issue B. Among Issue B re- 
spondents indicating other reasons for their significance rating of 
issues, were 40% at Purdue and 24% at Michigan who reported that it 
pertained to scholastic life. This question was unstructured for 
the committee respondents in that it allowed committee members to 
fill in their own reason to explain their significance rating of the 
issues. In the majority of instances the replies were positive. 

^ummary_ of findings relative ^ 

Relatio nships between student 
personnel SBrvices 

^ The relationship of one student personnel service to another 
was^presented briefly in Chapter VI. Pearson correlation values 
were obcad.ned on each of the services which were selected for the 
investigation to see whether a relationship between one and another 
area would occur. Both positive and negative relationships were 
suggested. Pearson correlation values which show the relationship 
between student personnel services are listed in Table 24. 
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Summary of findings relative 
to the hypotheses 

Ip oarder to test the hypotheses the scores of program effec- 
tiveness for each of five universities were obtained from application 
of the Rackham Student Personnel Services Inventory. Program effec- 
tiveness scores were compared with certain levels of faculty partici- 
pation to determine whether a significant relationship could be found. 

The principal findings of the investigation are presented 
here from Chapter VI which suggest significant relationships betv;een 
the levels of effectiveness of a program of student personnel services 
and the extent of faculty participation. Th^ Pearson correlation 
values necessary to substantiate or reject these hypotheses are taken 
from Table 25. 

1. A negative relationship was found between the numb&v of 
Qonw'i't't&& Tfi&Tfib&vs and the over— all effectiveness of a program 
of student personnel services. The Pearson correlation value 
obtained was -.89. The pull hypothesis is rejected. 

2. llo significant relationship was indicated between the yiwnh&T 
of 'iyidiv'iduxt poTt'iQ'ipcints and the leve^-s of effectiveness of 

a program of student personnel services. The Pearson correlation 
value was found to be -.50. The null hypothesis is accepted. 

3. A positive relationship was indicated between the academic 
rank of committee members and the over-all effectiveness of a 
program of student personnel services. The Pearson correlation 
value obtained was +.92. The null hypothesis is rejected. 

4. No significant relationship was obtained between the academic 
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rank of individual participants and the over-all program effec- 
tiveness of student personnel services.' The Pearson correlation 
value was found to be +.06. The null hypothesis is accepted. 

5. The relationship tends -to be negative between the age of 
oommttee members and the over-all effectiveness of a program of 
student personnel services. The Pearson correlation value obtained 
was -.63. The null hypothesis is accepted. 

6. The relationship tends to be positive between the age of 
individual participants and the over-all effectiveness of a 
program of student personnel services. A Pearson correlation 
value of +.74 was found. The null hypothesis is accepted. 

Conclusions 

The study of faculty participation in the selected student 
personnel services at the five large public universities revealed 

some interesting data. The findings lead the investigator to some 
specific conclusions. 

Conclusions based on the extent and 
nature faculty, participation . 

well as on the findings of 
issues discussed by committees 

^ age and rank .— There was a tendency 
to appoint experienced faculty members to committees. Academic rank 
seemed to be more prevalent in this seniority than did age of the 
participant. Individual participation seemed to Involve junior 
members of the faculty at each of the universities more than did com- 
mittee work. In both individual participation and committee work 

there was a greater proportion from the senior age and academic rank 
categories. 
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Amount of monthly participation . — A commitment to participation 
on the part of faculty members necessitates time away from scholarly 
research) class preparation, and family life. It would appear that 
the preponderance of senior academic ranks, and the majority of senior 
age categories, represented in both individual and committee partici- 
pation, would Indicate that it is the senior faculty member who has 
the time ‘to spend in student personnel services. 

Effectiveness of faculty participation .— Although both com- 
mittee members and individual participants reported satisfaction wita 
their effectiveness, there appears to be a preference for moderate 
rather than for the highest rating. The responses indicate that 
either there is need for improvement, or that the question was not 
appropriate. 

Reason for effectiveness of faculty participation . —There is 
more reported effectiveness among committee participants than among 
individual participants. It is the opinion of the investigator that 
the administrator who serves in an ^ hoc relationship with the com- 
mittee contributes to more effective participation through advice and 
guidance. 

^Appreciation of the superior , colleagues , and students for 
■f.^Qt\lty participation.— Less appreciation by the superior, colleagues, 
and students was indicated for committee work than for individual 
participation. Perhaps there is better feedback through individual 
participation than is possible for committee work. 

Appreciation of administration for faculty participation . — 
Although the superior, colleagues, and students have daily contact 
with the faculty member and know whether he is involved individually 
or not, it appears that administrative officers have only a casual 
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and rather formally structured method of Identifying and expressing 
appreciation for Individual participation. It Is easier to honor 
committee work and to be unaware of individual participation. 

Action taken on committee recommendations . — A majority of 
committee recommendations were put into effect In the first issue, 
and. In the second Issue It appears that recommendations were put into 
effect more than any other alternative available. It would seem that 
faculty opinion, represented by committee recommendations, exerts 
a rather strong Influence on those who implement policy. 

Preferred action on recommendations . —Since committee recommen- 
dations were favorably received in the majority of Instances, it is 
not surprising that there was a high incidence of agreement with the 
action taken on the part of committee respondents. 

N^a ture Issues , — About one of every four committee members 

reported t.hat the primary Issues discussed did not represent policy 
making but were in the nature of program execution. The majority of 
committee respondents In each university however reported that policy 
making Issues were considered. 

Significance of Issues . — Whether committee members were dis” 
cussing policy making or program implementation. In most Instances 
they felt that they were deliberating significant Issues which 
justified their participation. 

Reasons for reported significance . — The faculty members of 
committees not only felt that they were confronting significant 
problems, but they reported definite reasons for their evaluation. 

It would seem that committee members have specific Ideas of their 
own relative to the significance of the Issues discussed. Whether 
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these responses were meaningful or merely tO' document their evalu- 
ation of the significance of issues reported could not be determined 
by this Investigation. 

sf act Ion for faculty participation . — Even though the 
superior, colleagues, and students did not seem to the faculty member 
to appreciate committee work, the person who served was apparently 
.satisfied with his participation. Although the administration seemed 
to be unaware of Individual Involvement, the one who participated was 
able to compensate for this In personal gratification. There obviously 
needs to be some Identification of faculty participation and .more 
appreciation shown for services rendered if the best men are to be 
properly motivated to serve. The faculty members needed to provide 
the consensus or corporate authority to work toward institutional 
objectives are busy people. Their Involvement needs to be acknowl- 
edged as Important and appreciated. 

^^^^ess ^ serye £r participate again . — The enthusiasm 
Indicated by both committee members and individual participants in 
agreeing to serve or participate again is In accordance with the high 
degree of self-satisfaction Indicated previously. The faculty partici- 
pants seem to be convinced that there is sufficient justification for 
continuance of their participation * 

A t JL itu . de of ^ university toward the student .— The responses 
from both committee members and individual participants Indicate that 
the combined category of paternalistic-permissive was chosen more 
than any other. This suggests that a university can be liberal 
toward student activities now and then, and at other times can be 
quite protective and authoritarian. The Investigator Is of the 
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opinion that the terms paternalistic and permissive were not com- 
pletely understood in many cases. The responses may reflect the 
ettitude of the individual faculty participant rather than the univer— 

t 

sity due to a lack of a clear attitude toward the student on the part 
of the institution. More sophisticated data is required to analyze 
university attitude further than was obtained in this investigation. 

Preferred source for recruiting student personnel officers . — 
Committee members at three of the five universities indicatpd that 
recruitment should be conducted among the ranks of the professionally 
trained student personnel worker. Individual participants at each of 
the universities preferred that instructional staff be the source for 
recruiting student personnel officers. It would appear that the source 
for student personnel officers, in the opinion of the respondents, 
should be determined by the purposes for which a particular adminis- 
trative s.udent personnel worker is needed. 

Committee recommendations made . — Committee members in the 
majority at four of the five universities reported that issues received 
some sort of positive recommendation. It is appropriate for the 
student personnel worker to participate with the committee in its 
deliberations, to give advice to the members, and to work in close 
cooperation to ensure that recommendations enhance administrative pro- 
cesses rather than to handicap the individual who is gi-^en the ulti- 
mate responsibility for implementing policy. 

To whom recommendations made . — Recommendations of committees 
appear to have been made primarily to administrative officials. Thi 
information reinforces the belief of the investigator that the 
jurisdiction and function of committees are basically to refer. 
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Conclusions based on che findings 
relative to the hypotheses 

An effective complex of student personnel services would be 
one which had very few faculty members appointed to committees. They 
would tend ro be from the higher academic ranks and would represent 
the younger age group. In other words, the more committee members 
who are involved in the decision-making process, the less effective 
a program becomes. The hi.gher the academic rank of committee members 
the better is the effectiveness of the program. Finally, the lower 
the age of faculty members who are appointed to committees, the more 
effective does the program of student personnel services tend to be. 

As for individual participants in an effective program of 
student personnel services, the characteristics of this type of 
involvement would be somewhat as follows. It would not matter, first 
of all, whether there were a few or a great number of participants. 
The study was unable to indicate a positive relationship one way 
or another, however the investigator favors involvement of as many 
persons as possible since it cannot hurt the program and may provide 
a good source for identifying and recruiting committee members in 
the future. There was no significant relationship found between 
academic rank of an individual participant and program effectiveness 
in this investigation. It is assumed however that those who have 
something to contribute would be of more value than those without 
experience, or without a particular talent or interest to share 
with the students. Therefore, it would probably be better to involve 
faculty members with academic background and experience. The age of 
individual participants is correlated positively with program 
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effectiveness in student personnel services. These programs tend to 
be more successful when they involve older faculty members, even 
though there is a common assumption that college students distrust 
anyone who is twice their age and supposedly out of touch and sympathy 
with their problems. It would appear that the younger faculty members 
may not be as effective in their individual participation and this is 
reflected in less successful programs. 

Recommendations 

.Recommendations for additional 
research 

It was indicated earlier that the growth of university size 
has had a concomitant depersonalization of individual students at 
the larger institutions of higher learning V7hich is of concern to 
many authorities. Moreover, many experts believe faculty members 
have abdicated their traditional position as participants in the on- 
going life of the uhiversity. They have delegated their historic 
responsibilities for the student and for institutional administration 
to specialists while they turn their attention to academic disciplines 

and increasingly limit their activities to the classroom or the 
laboratory. 

Literature on the extent and nature of the participation of 
faculty members in student personnel services was found to be limited. 
It was therefore necessary to construct an interview questionnaire 
which was designed to measure various aspects of the involvement of 
faculty members in both committee work and in individual participation. 
The questions which were framed may or may not reveal the information 
which is needed in this area. Further investigation along this line 
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would indicate whether a different avenue of research into the 
validity of faculty participation might have been warranted. 

Responses to this study cannot be considered to be rep- 
resentative of all faculty members or of all universities generally. 
Hence, it is proposed that another investigation be conducted using 
random sampling techniques. It is further proposed that this study 
should be concerned with larger numbers of universities. By using 
a random sample technique at more universities a smaller population 
might produce more meaningful results. It is further proposed that 

^i^ffirent types of universities and geographic arec?j' be selected 
for study. 

Investigation is also needed in the various issues which have 
been discussed by committees. There needs to be further study of the 
various recommendations made by committees and this should be 
studied in relationship to the effectiveness of the program. It 
is important for the administrator to know in what areas faculty 
members are most likely to be useful, and where the professional 
might conduct a program without recourse to the academic community 
more advantageously than identifying and recruiting members of the 
faculty to plan program and implement decisions for him. 

Research needs to be conducted in these areas to convince 
both the administrator and the faculty participant that contri- 
butions are worth the sacrifice. When this occurs faculty members 
can be brought into the picture in greater numbers than is currently 
the case, and in those services in which significant- --alue can be 
achieved. When the administrator feels there is something to be 
gained by sharing the prerogatives of management he will under- 
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take the task of identifying and recruiting faculty members to share 
with him the responsibility for policy determination and program 
implementation. In the opinion of the investigator, once the faculty 
member is motivated to accept his traditional role for the respon- 
sibility of the individual student, he will feel that there is 
adequate justification for his participation. 

There seems to be greater self-satisfaction with the individ- 
ual who participates than there is with any outside source of apprec- 
iation. Of external sources, the appreciation reported by committee 
members for participation seems to be greater from the administration 
than from any other source. In the case of individual participation 
however there seems to be. greater awareness on the part of the faculty 
of appreciation by the superior, the colleague, and the student. 
Individual participation is perceived as being unrecognized or is 
just unappreciated by the administration. Studies need to be made 
of the various sources of appreciation to find better ways to moti- 
vate the participation of faculty members in all phases of the student 
personnel services program. 

The need for experienced administrators who are well grounded 
in the particular specialties of student personnel services will 
become increasingly acute as institutions of higher learning grow 
larger and more complex. There is need to recruit from the academic 
ranks and to educate personnel to fill the positions which will be 
established or vacated. Whether an individual is best suited for 
student personnel work who is an experienced member of the instruc- 
tional staff, or who has had adequate professional preparation is 
a subject on which diverse opinions are held. There needs to be 
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moL-e study of the value of training as opposed to experience. Appro- 
priate guidelines need to be established for the administrator to 
follow in staffing positions. Once position requirements are estab- 
lished, the chief student personnel officer will have a more concise 
picture of the background that student personnel officers need to be 
reasonably confident of success in administering a particular program, 
In the matter of university attitude toward students there 
is need to update our concept of where the institution should stand 
in relation to its responsibility for the personal conduct of the 
individual. Rules and regulations for the preservation of morality 
may no longer be valid. There is need to determine whether broadly 
stated objectives which all students are expected to live up to are 
defensible. Investigation may reveal that a stated code of conduct 
may not necessarily mean acceptance of standards on the part of the 
individual student for whom it is intended. The present codes are 
in many cases unworkable because they are subject to interpretation 
by those in administrative positions who are themselves Incapable of 
changing the mores of society or often of even successfully inter- 
preting these virtues to the succeeding generation. Perhaps there 
is a middle ground somewhere in between with which we can equip the 

student personnel workers to cope with the shifting standards of 
our time. 

Finally, there is need to investigate the very nature of the 
student personnel administrator himself. What is he? Does he rep- 
resent an academic officer as an extension of the classroom or is 
he peripheral to the aims, objectives, and purposes of higher 
education itself? Should he be responsible to the academic 
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community, to the administration, to the governing board, to the 

parents, to the students, or a prudent miKture of whatever seems 
appropriate at the moment? 

further investigation is needed t- determine the merits of 
student personnel services in relation to the main purposes of the 
academic program. When this is realized the annual battle with 
instructional administrators for proper funding of student personne 
services should become unnecessary. The student personnel adminis- 
trator can then turn to more productive problems which require his 



attention. 
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RACKHAM PROFILE SHEET FOR STUDENT PERSONNEL SERVICE PROGRAMS 

Name of Institution The University of Illinois 

Date April 19-20. 1965 
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RACKHAM PROFILE SHEET FOR STUDENT PERSONNEL SERVICE PROGRAMS 
Name of Institution Indiana University 



Date March 29-30. 1965 
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155 


163 


373 


828 


649 


220 


531 


185 


240 


435 


925 


735 


240 


735 


177 


230 


417 


886 


704 


230 


704 


169 


220 


399 




673 


C22D 


673 


161 


210 


380 


808 


C^) 


210 


642 


CUD 


200 


am 


769 


611 


200 


611 



Good 



Fair 



612 


146 


190 


344 


579 


138 


180 


325 


547 


130 


169 


307 


514 


123 


CUD 


289 


482 


115 


149 


270 



449 


107 


139 


252 


417 


99 


129 


234 


384 


92 


119 


215 


351 


84 


108 


197 


319 


76 


98 


179 



729 


580 


190 


580 


690 


549 


180 


549 


651 


518 


169 


CUD 


612 


487 


159 


487 


573 


456 


149 


456 



533 


425 


139 


425 


494 


394 


129 


394 


455 


363 


119 


363 


416 


332 


108 


332 


377 


301 


98 


301 



Poor 



286 


68 


88 


160 


253 


61 


78 


142 


221 


53 


68 


124 


188 


45 


58 


105 


155 


37 


48 


87 



337 


270 


88 


270 


298 


239 


78 


239 


259 


208 


68 


208 


220 


178 


58 


178 


181 


147 


48 


147 
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RACKHAM PROFILE SHEET FOR STUDENT PERSONNEL SERVICE PROGRAMS 



Name of Institution The University of Michigan 



Date Ap ril 26-27, 1965 



AREAS 


Counseling 


Discipline 


Extra-Curricular 

Activities 


Financial Aid 


Housing and Board 


Organization and 
Administration 


Orientation 


Placement 


Total 

Scores 


623 


173 


132 


417 


729 


453 


220 


666 




775 


185 


240 


435 


925 


735 


240 


735 


Excellent 


743 


177 


230 


CAiZJ 


886 


704 


230 


704 


710 


( 169 ) 


220 


399 


847 


673 


C.22Q J C 673 ) 




677 


161 


210 


380 


808 


642 


210 


642 




645 


154 


200 


362 


769 


611 


200 


. 611 




( 612 ) 


146 


190 


344 


QzD 


580 


190 


580 


Good 


579 


138 


180 


325 


690 


549 


180 


549 


547 


130 


169 


307 


651 


518 


169 


518 




514 


123 


:S9 


289 


612 


487 


159 


487 




482 


115 


149 


270 


573 


( 456 j 


149 


456 




449 


107 


139 


252 


533 


425 


139 


425 


Fair 


417 


99 


( 129) 


234 


494 


394 


129 


394 


384 


92 


119 


215 


455 


363 


119 


363 




351 


84 


108 


197 


416 


332 


108 


332 




319 


76 


98 


179 


377 


301 


98 


301 




286 


68 


88 


160 


337 


270 


88 


• 270 


Poor 


253 


61 


78 


142 


298 


239 


78 


239 


221 


53 


68 


124 


259 


208 


68 


208 




188 


45 


58 


105 


220 


178 


58 . 


178 




155 


37 


48 


87 


181 


147 


48 


147 
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RACKHAM PROFILE SHEET FOR STUDENT PERSONNEL SERVICE PROGRAMS 



Name of Institution 



■Purdue University 



Date March 31. April 1, 19 65 



AREAS 


Counseling 


Discipline 


Extra-Curricular 

Activities 


Financial Aid 

1 


Housing and Board 


Organization and 
Administration 


Orientation 


Placement 


Total 

Scores 


636 


185 


118 


313 


797 


626 


144 


633 




775 


(TsT) 


240 


435 


925 


735 


240 


735 




743 


177 


230 


417 


886 


704 


230 


704 


Excellent 


710 


169 


220 


399 


847 


673 


220 


673 




677 


161 


210 


380 


( 808 ) 


642 


210 


(642 ) 




(WO 


154 


200 


362 


769 


(611) 


200 


611 




612 


146 


190 


344 


729 


580 


190 


580 




579 


138 


180 


325 


690 


549 


180 


549 


Good 


547 


130 


169 


QaD 


651 


518 


169 


518 




514 


123 


159 


289 


612 


487 


159 


487 




482 


115 


149 


270 


573 


456 


149 


456 




449 


107 


139 


252 


533 


425 


CTW) 


425 




417 


99 


129 


234 


494 


394 


129 


394 


Fair 


384 


92 


Oil) 


215 


455 


363 


119 


363 




351 


84 


108 


197 


416 


332 


108 


332 




319 


76 


98 


179 


377 


301 


98 


301 




286 


68 


88 


160 


337 


270 


88 


270 




253 


61 


78 


142 


298 


239 


. 78 


239 


Poor 


221 


53 


68 


124 


259 


208 


68 


208 




188 


45 


58 


105 


220 


178 


58 


178 




155 


37 


48 


87 


181 


147 


48 


147 
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RACKHAM PROFILE SHEET FOR STUDENT PERSONNEL SERVICE PROGRAMS 



Name of Institution The University of Wiscons 



in 



Date March 8-9. 1965 



Vi 



AREAS 



Total 

Scores 



Excellent 



•H 

rH 

Q) 

CO 

C 

o 



582 



0) 

a 

a 

•H 

o 

CO 

•H 
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775 185 240 435 925 735 
743 177 230 417 886 704 
710 220 Q2D 673 
677 LI61J 210 380 808 642 
645 154 200 362 769 611 



240 

230 

220 

210 

200 



■u 

C 

J 0) 

E 

0) 

o 

CO 

r— I 



586 



735 

704 

673 

642 

611 






Good 


612 


146 

138 

130 

123 

115 


190 

180 

169 

OSD 

149 


344 

325 

307 

289 

270 


729 

690 

651 

612 

573 


580 

549 


190 

180 

169 


(-580~) 

549 

518 

487 

456 


CSTD 

547 

514 

482 


C3ID 

487 

456 


OSD 

149 




449 


107 


139 


252 


533 


425 


139 


425 


Fair 


417 


99 


129 


234 


494 


394 


129 


394 




384 


92 


119 


215 


455 


363 


119 


363 




351 


84 


108 


197 


416 


332 


108 


332 




319 


76 


98 


179 


377 


301 


98 
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68 


88 


160 


337 


270 


88 
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253 
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298 
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NORTHERN ILLINOIS UNIVERSITY 
DGKalb, Illinois 



April 1, 1965 



Dear Dr. 



dilemmas of a college teacher may be his relation- 
ships with students outside of the classroom. In order to secure 
some answers to this question I am conducting a study of faculty 

lar^r'^mn^i^'' student personnel services program of several 

large, multi-purpose universities. Student personnel officers at 
your university have agreed to cooperate in the study and have 
given me your name as one who actively participated in the area 

as . 



The enclosed check-list is designed to 
about your participat.lon. Only a few minutes 
provide information essential to the study. 



secure information 
are required to 



check-list consists of three parts: Part I Is a general 

information section; Part II pertains to members of a committee and/ 
or governing board; Part III concerns individual participation in 
non-committee activity. Please complete Part I and either or both 
of the other two sections which pertain to your type of participation 

Your return of the completed forms in the enclosed return 

envelope would be sincerely appreciated. Thank you very much for 
your cooperation. an lur 



Yours very cordially, 



End: check- list 

return envelope 



Melvin R. Nickerson 
University Center 
Northern Illinois University 
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t 

FACULTY PARTICIPATION IN STUDENT PERSONNEL SERVICES 
DIRECTIONS : 



This check-list consists of three parts: Part I for general 

ormation; Part II pertains to members of a committee and/or 
governing board; Part III concerns individual partLipaSon 

or bot^T^^"" ^ease complete Part I and^.^W 



PART I — GENERAL INFORMATION 



1 . 



2 . 



Name 




University 



3. Academic Rank (check one) 



_1. Full Professor 
_2. Associate Professor 

3. Assistant Professor 

4. Instructor 



4. Age (check one) 



1. Under 30 

I2. 31-40 

^3. 41-50 

4. Over 50 

5. Sex (check one) 



1. Male 

2. Female 



6 . 



Would you like to receive a 
(check one) 



report on the results of this study? 



1. I would 
,2. I would not 



O 
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faculty participation in student personnel services 

PART II -- COMMITTEE AND/OR BOARD ACTIVITY 



!• Name 



2 . 



Name of committee and/or board 






5. 



of activity how much 

month? (write in figure) ^ average hours per 

Indicate how you were selected fnr- t-u 

(check one) ° ^ ^ committee and/or board. 

1. elected by the faculty 

2. selected by the students 

1 voCf administration 

volunteered to serve 

a' nomination and administrat-fv« 

_6. other (specify) strative appointment 



In your opinion, what have been fh^ ^ 

or subjects discussed by the committP^° important issues 
tenure? (name) mmittee and/or board during your 




"is\us\idr„Sc\‘y:u"hL^ 

B., indicate the following: ^ ^ 

GO What recommendation was madp j- 

or subject identifipa gerding each issue 

ject Identified as most important? (name) 

A. 
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PART II 



(B) To whom was the above recommendation made? (check one 
for each issue) 

issue issue 



1* the administration 

B. 2. the faculty 

' 3. the Board of Regents 

A* B. 4. the students 

A* B. 5. other (name) 

(C) What action was taken on the recommendation for each 
issue or subject identified as most important? (check 
one for each issue) 

issue issue 



B. 1. put into effect 

A. B. 2. deferred 

A* B. 3. rejected 

B. 4. other (name) 

(D) In your opinion what action should have taken place 
in accordance with the recommendation for each issue? 
(check one for each issue) 

It should have been 

issue issue 



A. 


B. 


1. put into effect 


A. 


B. 


2. deferred 


A. 


B. 


3. rejected 


A. 


B. 


4. other (name) 



(2) For each of the two most important issues or subjects 
which you have identified in item 6 as A. and B., what 
was the nature of the discussion and x\rhat was its 
significance in helping to fulfill the aims and 
objectives of this area of student personnel work? 

(A) Indicate below the nature of the issue or problem 
and its significance, (check one for each issue 
identified) 



Issue 


Nature 


Significance 


A. 


1. policy making 


1. significant 




2. program execution ^ 


2. insignificant 


B. 


1. policy making 


1. significant 




2. program execution 


2. insignificant 
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PART II 



(B) Why do you consider each of the important issues 

or subjects discussed significant or insignificant? 

A. 



B. 



7. Indicate which of the following statements, if any, represent 
your reason for accepting this committee and/or board assign- 
ment. (check all that apply) 

1* would enable me to interpret the academic point of view 

2. believe in student centered approach 

it is a faculty responsibility that someone has to do 

is a responsibility which I was encouraged to accept 

by whom? 

8. How would you rate. the effectiveness of the committee in helping 
to fulfill the aims and objectives of this area of student 
personnel work? ( check one) 

1. greatly effective 

__2. moderately effective 

3. neutral 

4. slightly ineffective 

5. extremely ineffective 

9. Why do you feel the way you do about the effectiveness of the 
committee? (check all that apply) 

!• important topics were discussed 

2. most recommendations were implemented 

3. recommendations were ignored 

4. too much time spent on busy work 
5. topics should be referred to experts 

10. Of the several sources of possible appreciation and encouragement 
for your continued participation check those from which you 
receive negative and/or positive reaction. 



1. 


no 

2. 


A. 


your colleagues 
your superior 
students 


1. 


2. 


B. 


1. 


2. 


C. 


1. 


2. 


D. 


the administration 


1. 


2. 


£. 


self-satisfaction 
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PART II 

11. If you were invited to serve on the committee and/or board again 
would you agree to do so? (check one) 

1. yes 2. no 

12. What is the attitude of the University toward the student? 

(check one) 

1. paternalistic 

2. permissive 

^3. both 

4. other (name) 



13. What should be the source for recruiting new student personnel 
officers? (check one) 

1. instructional staff 

2 . professionally trained workers 

^3. other (name) 
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FACULTY PARTICIPATION IN STUDENT PERSONNEL SERVICES 

PART III — INDIVIDUAL PARTICIPATION 



1. Name 

2. Area of Student Personnel Services 



The purpose of Part III is to obtain information on the extent and 
nature of individual faculty participation in the student personnel 
services program. If you have participated as an adviser, counselor, 
chaperone, consultant, or otherwise during the current year please 
fill out a Part III form. 

Note: academic advising is excluded from this study . 

3. During the current year what role did you play as a faculty 

participant, how many hours per month (average) , and on how many 
separate occasions per month did you participate in this role? 
(write in role and figure) 



role (adviser, counselor, 
consultant, participant, 
etc. — name) 


hours spent per 
month (average 
— write in 
1 figure) 


number of times 
involved per 
month (average 
— write in 
figure) 









‘ 4. How often do you accept an opportunity to participate? (check 

one) 

1. always 

2. often 

3. seldom 

5. Indicate how you were selected to participate, (check one) 

1. elected by the faculty 

2. appointed by the administration 

3. recruited by Students 

4. faculty nomination, administrative appointment 

5. volunteered 

6. other (name) j 

1 

I . 

, \ 

r 

l 

k 

i 
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PART III 



6. How effective was your individual contribution in helping to 
■fulfill the aims and dbjectives of this- area of student 
personnel work? (check one) 



1. greatly effective 

2. moderately effective 

3. neutral 

4. slightly ineffective 

5. extremely ineffective 



7. 



Why do you feel this way about the effectiveness of your con- 
tribution in helping to fulfill the aims and objectives of 

? (name) 

(area) 



8. Indicate which of the following reasons, if any, represent your 
motivation for agreeing to participate, (check all that apply) 

1. am interested in this area 

2. someone has to do it 

3. wanted to share in program execution 

4. serve only because I was encouraged to participate 

by whom? 

5. other (name) 

9. Which of the following statements, if any, represent your 
feelings about your personal participation in this area? (check 
all that apply) 

1. it is an extension of the classroom requiring faculty 

participation 

2. opportunity for development of student is enhanced by 

this area 

^3. inadequate time exists to do what is necessary in this 

area 

4. this area deals primarily with busy work 

5. activity in this area is anti-intellectual 

6. this area should be referred to experts 

7. activity by faculty members in this area is ineffective ■ 

^8. other (name) 
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PART III. 



10 . 



Do you feel that appreciation and encouragement for you to 
continue to participate in this area is e^ibiterby'^eLh of 

the groups listed? (check all that apply) ^ 



yes 



no 



2. A. your colleagues 
_2. B. your superior 
.2, C. students 
2. D. the administration 
,2. E. self-satisfaction 



11 . 



If you were invited to participate in this 
agree to do so? (check one) 



drea again would you 



.1- yes 2. no 



12 . 



Vrtiat is the attitude of the University 
(check one) ^ 



toward the student? 



.1. paternalistic 

2. permissive 

3. both 

4. other (name) 






1* instructional staff 

2. professionally trained workers 

^3. other (name) 



APPENDIX D 

TOPICAL TABULATION OF ISSUES 
DISCUSSED BY COMMITTEES 
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TOPIC AND NUMBER OF ISSUES DISCUSSED BY FIVE OR MORE COMMITTEES 



Topic Discussed 
Extra-curricular activities 
Selection of personnel 

Budgeting procedures, financial problems 

Selection of, financial aid recipients 

Adding facilities, services, opportunities, 
to an existing program 

Safety and health, room inspections 

Auditorium and visiting speaker policy 

Program implementation 

Program planning 

Intercollegiate athletics 

Orientation program, activities 

University role in moral issues 

Criteria for granting financial aids 

Definition of organization, procedures, 
role 

Discipline problems 
Housing conditions, residence halls 
Intramural athletics and recreation 
Procurement of funds 

Promoting attendance, recruiting members, 
improving interest and program 



Issue A 
11 
11 
8 

12 

8 

8 

7 

10 

10 

7 

6 

6 

6 



6 

7 

5 

7 

4 



Issue B 
9 
9 
9 

5 

7 

7 

7 

4 

4 

6 

5 
5 
4 

4 

2 

4 
2 

5 

6 
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TOPICAL LISTING 



Scholastic requirements, standards, climate 

Student participation in decision-making 
process in determining university policy 

University role in students' affairs, 
in moral issues 

Open speaker forum, student rights 

Sex problems, "open" room policy, 
women's hours 

Administration of discipline 

Elimination of discrimination 

Expansion of services 

Financial assistance based on need, 
evaluation 

Whether to join Merit Scholarship Program, 
College Scholarship Service, N.D.E.A. 

Admission qualifications 

Coordination of functions, services, 
committee jurisdiction 

Coordination of vacation with public 
school calendar 

Educationally disadvantaged 

Emphasis on academic orientation as 
opposed to social program 

Liberalization of housing regulations 



Issue A 



4 



7 

5 

7 

2 

3 
2 
1 

4 

3 

4 

4 

3 

4 

3 

1 



Issue B 
5 

1 

3 



5 

3 

4 

5 

2 

3 
1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

4 
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